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PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. 





THE PROBLEM OF KNOWLEDGE FROM THE POINT 
OF VIEW OF DUALISTIC REALISM.'! 


HE problem of knowledge has suffered from misstatement to 
such an extent that it seems hopeless to attack it with any 
fair prospect of success unless we are willing to present the 
question free from all encumbrances, historical and otherwise, 
which have grown up about it. Knowledge is not per se a 
problem of metaphysics or psychology, though it is bound up 
intimately with both metaphysical and psychological theories. 
To state it, for example, in terms such as the following: ‘Do 
minds exist?’ ‘Does matter exist?’ or, as is so often done, ‘Is 
human reason able to know things as they really are?’ and on 
the basis of the replies given to classify a thinker as idealist, 
realist, monist, or dualist, is to close off at the very outset of the 
inquiry an acceptable way out of the difficulties which beset a 
problem tremendously complex of its own nature. Unless we 
wish to involve ourselves in needless trouble, the only sane policy 
is to start from the right starting point. This elementary rule 
of prudence is doubly necessary in any discussion of the problem 
of knowledge, since few questions have been rendered more un- 
necessarily complex by the intrusion of foreign matter than the 
epistemological problem. 

The problem of knowledge in its primary stage has nothing at 
all to do with whether mind exists or matter exists. The first 
question to be asked and answered is, ‘What is it that we know?’ 

1 Read at the Twenty-fifth Annual Meeting of the American Philosophical 
Association, at Smith College, Northampton, Mass., December 29, 1925. 
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That we know is beyond controversy. It is also beyond contro. 
versy that knowledge involves a relation, a reference to some- 
thing other than itself; what in ordinary language we call a 
subject-object relation. The initial problem, however, is not to 
determine the exact nature of the knowledge process nor to 
discover its metaphysical foundations. The problem at the 
beginning is quite simple and clear-cut. We know. Is this 
knowledge one with what is known? Must we say that knowl- 
edge and reality are existentially identical? In other words, is 
the object known and the subject knowing one and the same, 
not only in the order of knowledge but likewise in the order of 
being? That knowledge possesses objective reference is a 
common belief, but is this belief so well founded that it can stand 
a severely critical scrutiny? To our way of thinking, this is the 
only exact manner of formulating the central problem of episte- 
mology. It can be answered, too, without involving oneself in a 
maze of psychological and metaphysical questions, many of 
which defy a certain reply. 

Knowledge is essentially a relation. To analyze this relation, 
to define its terms, to come to a conclusion as to its validity are 
added problems whose solution follows upon the answer we give 
to the more vital problem of whether there exists a reality external 
to the subject knowing. Every thinker will agree that knowl- 
edge is a complex affair, not the simple act which the plain man 
imagines. Knowledge, therefore, must be analyzed both from 
the angle of the knower and from that of the act of knowing. 
Such analysis is patently psychological, since psychology alone 
can determine the conditions under which knowledge exists. 
Moreover, we not only know; we know something. What is 
this something which we know? This question implies a meta- 
physic, as the former one does a psychology. Finally, supposing 
that we not only know but know something, what is the value 
of this knowledge? How can we be assured that we know truly? 
Few will dispute the claim that it is possible to arrive at truth, 
but what in the last analysis is truth, and what justification is 
there for asserting that we can know it if it exists? This last 
question leads directly to the heart of the epistemological 
problem. 
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From our angle of approach, the problem of knowledge is three- 
fold. In the first place, it is psychological, involving an exami- 
nation of the mental activities by which knowledge is acquired. 
Secondly, it is philosophical. We must look into what is meant 
by subject, and what by object, and how knowledge is influenced 
by both. Finally, we are called upon to determine what we 
mean by objectivity and validity, and to construct if possible a 
criterion by means of which we must decide when these notions 
are applicable to a particular act of cognition. To fail in a 
definition of our stand on any one of these three points is to give 
but a partial explanation of knowledge. It is, at the same time, 
to uphold a position which will involve us in difficulties the 
moment we are called upon to face the hundred and one intricate 
questions which science, philosophy, religion, and life present us 
almost daily. 

The realist approaches the problem of knowledge first from its 
psychological side. We must begin our inquiry somewhere, and 
what way is more natural than to examine those processes which 
are involved in the acquisition of knowledge? This approach 
need not tie us down to any preconceived theory about the 
nature of knowledge. It aims simply to present certain facts 
which every epistemologist can admit without begging the 
question at issue. What are these facts? The data of ex- 
perience, and not any kind of experience, but the data of my 
experience. How any one can quarrel with this practise of 
departing from my own individual experience would be difficult 
to imagine. My experience is complex, tremendously so, but it 
is my experience; at all events it is the one experience that I 
can and ought to know best. 

Humanists contend that such data are so grown over with 
inferences, interpretations, and theories that it is not safe to 
trust them, much less to begin our argument with them. We 
should begin, they claim, with ‘pure experience,’ whatever that 
term may mean. Certainly, my present experience is not pure, 
and if it ever was I have no knowledge of the fact. There is a 
fund of knowledge, however, which I possess and of which I am 
certain. It is the knowledge of this moment, and despite any 
theory as to its origin, nature, extent or validity, I know that I 
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add to it from time to time and that its deliverances at least 
appear to be both spontaneous and natural. Be this as it may, 
it is difficult to understand how we can start from any other point 
than that of our own experience, for it is the only experience 
which exists for us. Of course, we cannot logically make as- 
sumptions about the objective validity of these experiences, nor 
can we hope to keep our philosophical standpoint altogether out 
of the reading of these data. But if at any time we assume too 
much, it is the duty of the psychologist to call us back to the 
right track and to guide us in our interpretations. 

Beginning with my experience, and with that part usually 
called sense perception, I observe that I see, hear, and touch 
objects external to myself. What I perceive are not my sen- 
sations, but objects. On investigation I may discover that it is 
my sensations after all which I perceive. Consciousness, how- 
ever, affirms quite simply that I perceived external objects. 
Neither in the act of perception itself nor in the act of reflection 
following upon it, was I conscious that I perceived by means of 
sensations or ideas. It certainly is true that I did, but such a 
conclusion is theory and does not belong to the original per- 
ception. Neither do I discover any note of responsibility nor of 
purpose in perception, although there exist unquestionably cases 
where both responsibility and purpose color individual experi- 
ences. If there be such influence in perception, it is wholly 
indirect, and as far as my judgments are concerned purpose, as a 
rule, affects neither their content nor my assent. It is quite 
true, too, that every act of perception involves both universal 
ideas under which sensations are subsumed and inferences not 
given in the original perception. This, too, is not a datum, but 
a matter of theory. Only from such a theoretical base could 
philosophy ever establish that all perception gua perception is 
inferential. The realist would not accept this conclusion for the 
reason that it would be impossible in such circumstances to 
understand how perception ever could originate. 

Again, it must be admitted that at times we perceive our own 
sensations, but ordinarily such is not the case. We are quite 
willing to acknowledge that on analysis all objects may turn 
out to be nothing more than sensations, but perception does not 
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give us this. Its reference is clear-cut and definite, not to itself 
but to external objects. All of this seems quite elementary, but 
I am not sure that philosophers consider it so. For, as Bertrand 
Russell has pointed out, every one except a philosopher seems 
able to see the difference between a post and my idea of a post. 

Sensations come together in what are called sensation-com- 
plexes. The resultant percept is not the same as the sum of 
the sensations experienced, nor is it in any exact sense a mere 
compound of sense. A percept has meaning and involves the 
subsumption of concrete experiences under general ideas. Now, 
these ideas are the instruments by means of which we think of 
objects. Ideas are in the mind; it is not of ideas that we think 
but of objects, except, of course, in the case where we construct 
ideas without relation to reality, as in imagination. An object, 
therefore, can be present to us as a sense perception or as an 
idea. In either case it is not only the idea which is real, but 
the object as well. Now this experience which points to the 
reality of objects present to me in idea may be false, but that 
again is theory, certainly not a datum. 

To proceed a step further. An object need not be perceived 
by sensation for us to know that it really exists. Many things 
exist which we have never perceived. Such are all abstract 
things, as, the widespread interest in World Peace, college 
athletics, the Labor Movement. When we think, we always 
think of objects, whether these be real, ideal, imaginary, concrete, 
or abstract. It assuredly is not necessary for an object, in order 
to exist really, to be perceived by means of sensation or for us to 
feel that it is real. The pragmatist may be able to feel ‘buts’ 
and ‘ifs’ and ‘neithers’ and ‘whethers,’ as well as to feel the 
Labor Movement and the interest in World Peace, but I confess 
that these ideas, as ideas, beget no feeling in me. As a matter 
of psychological fact, thought is not feeling, neither is it sen- 
sation, though it arises from sensation and is often accompanied 
by feeling. Thought, too, may be purposive, but purpose does 
not change the content of thought. Objects alone do that. 
Purpose, in the last analysis, is nothing but a thought which 
we attempt to realize. Purpose controls the construction and 
the order of my thoughts but, generally speaking, not the final 
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result which depends upon brain association and intellectual 
habit, with habit playing the principal réle. We grant that 
purpose often affects my assent. Ordinarily I assent not because 
of subjective conditions, but because I really think the object 
as known, perceptually or intellectually, has determined this 
assent. As a matter of fact, whenever we realize that we have 
been influenced by any factor other than objective fact, we 
immediately hesitate, doubt, or withdraw assent. This analysis 
may not correspond with the findings of psychology. It may 
all be false, but that again is theory, certainly not a datum of 
ordinary experience. 

There is not the time necessary, nor does it make for our 
general purpose, to attempt to decide the merits of the contro- 
versy which has been waged over the psychological basis of 
Criticism, and by consequence of Absolutism as well. Whatever 
view one may take on this matter, Kant began his philosophy 
by examining the nature of the mind with the purpose of de- 
termining the a priori forms which exist prior to all knowledge 
and without which knowledge is impossible. Today it is con- 
ceded that the psychology of Kant was in large measure wrong. 
Idealism, whether of the Subjective or Objective type, has not 
been able to stand up under the severe assaults on its theory of 
cognition made by both pragmatists and realists. Still I consider 
the psychology of the absolutists more nearly correct than that 
of the pragmatists. Not only do the pragmatists unduly empha- 
size emotional and volitional states; they describe in the loosest 
and most inaccurate fashion the functions of intellect, which they 
confuse with volition and sense, due to the highly exaggerated 
attitude which they have taken towards the importance of the 
genetic point of view. 

We may now pass from the psychological approach to the 
metaphysical basis of the knowledge problem. It need scarcely 
be stated that it is impossible to separate entirely one’s meta- 
physics from one’s epistemology. This is not the place, however, 
to defend the metaphysical position which will be taken. All I 
can hope to do is to present it in briefest outline, with emphasis 
on those presuppositions which lie at the basis of a realistic 
theory of knowledge. Realism cannot be evaluated rightly unless 
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it be judged as a whole; that is, as a psychology, as a metaphysics, 
and as an epistemology. Its defenders are quite conscious of 
the difficulties involved in their position. They feel, however, 
that if their theory is looked at as a whole, it manifests a structural 
coherence and a consistency with facts as known from psychology, 
science, and philosophy that place it in a very formidable position. 

The central idea of a dualistic metaphysics is God. The 
universe depends essentially upon Him, with Whom, however, 
it is not to be confused. There is no identity of things with 
the Deity, for He is infinite; things are finite. But things 
possess individuality, each is a unity in difference. Since each 
thing is a unity in difference, it is as such a compound—the 
ground being what we call substance, the differences, accidents 
or qualities. Structural differences in concrete things appear 
both at the substantive level and at the level of accidents; 
that is, they arise both from quantity and quality. These 
accidental differences are determined not only from within but 
from without, the end-result of such determination being that 
everything is both active and passive. The activity of entities, 
however, is not haphazard; it is founded in law and continues 
according to law. Things not only tend to preserve their 
existence; they function each according to its own nature. The 
universe, therefore, according to our point of view, is not a mere 
organism. It is a whole and a very systematic whole, shot 
through and through by law, each being in it acting according 
to law. 

Given such a universe, and given man, a unit in this universe 
possessing consciousness, the question immediately arises, how 
can man bring this universe within himself? Things have 
meaning. How do we come into the possession of, how do we 
arrive at, these meanings? 

The world, including man, is what we know; it is the object 
of knowledge and it is real, if our analysis of the data of ex- 
perience has been accurate. Given this object as knowable, 
what conditions must be fulfilled by the knower before the object 
can be brought within the circle of actual knowledge? No 
understanding of the fact of knowledge is possible unless we 
come to understand the processes by which it is acquired. More- 
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over, since knowledge is an ultimate fact, a mere description of 
how it takes place is all that any one can reasonably ask for. 
This is a point which cannot be over-emphasized and would 
save the critical philosophers a great deal of useless trouble if 
they were willing to accept it. 

Postulating the independent existence of subject and object, 
the knower knows when the known interacts with him. No 
other possibility than that of interaction commends itself, given 
the fact that mind and things exist independently of one another. 
Things, however, need not and do not act directly on the mind. 
They act upon the body, and specifically on those parts of the 
body possessing peripheral organs of sense. The body re-acts to 
stimulation; the mind, too, is active; the final result is a sen- 
sation or a series of sensations, the quality and quantity of which 
depend largely on the kind of object which sets up the original 
neural commotion. Whether it is the image that we perceive 
directly and through it the object, or the object immediately, is a 
psychological question, the answer to which in no way affects 
the solution of the epistemological problem as we defend it. 

Sensations possess objective reference due to a spontaneous 
judgment which underlies and accompanies all perception. They 
do not, however, enable us to distinguish every shade of difference 
between objects, nor do they tell us anything of the nature of 
the objects perceived. On the other hand, they do tell us a 
great deal about the appearances of things, for we not only 
perceive objects, we perceive them as colored, large or small, 
hot or cold, etc. When I say that I perceive a colored object, 
I do not mean to assert that the color exists altogether inde- 
pendent of my perception of it; neither do I deny that I often 
make judgments concerning the data presented by sensation. 
All this, however, is not primitive; it is superimposed on the 
immediate objective reference of sensation and implies merely 
that there exists a certain amount of relativity in every per- 
ception. If conditions are normal, both in the object perceived 
and in the perceiver, we immediately affirm the existence of 
the object the moment we perceive it. 

It is a trying experience to maintain one’s patience when 
idealists triumphantly cite the so-called illusions of sense as a 
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deciding argument against the acceptance of the realist theory 
of sense perception. The color test, the temperature test, the 
Miiller-Lyer illusion, illusions due to color blindness, different 
impressions by different people of one and the same object— 
these arguments were answered twenty-five centuries ago by no 
less a philosopher than Aristotle. Sense perception is a difficult 
matter, taking it at its best. We never can hope to solve its 
intricacies if thinkers do not cease injecting superficial objections 
into the controversy. 

Besides percepts, we possess concepts. These latter alone 
connote something, possess meaning. They are abstractions 
from the limiting concrete presentations of sense and contain in 
themselves a universal signification. Conception is a specific act 
of mind. Subjectively viewed, it pertains to psychology to tell 
us precisely what it is. The product of conception is a universal 
idea, and this product, viewed objectively, always tells us 
something about things. For the realist ideas are not mere 
names, neither are they divorced altogether from things. If 
ideas did not originate in sensation, then naturally their relation 
towards objects would not be real. Intellect and sense, however, 
do not function as distinct entities. On the contrary, they 
function in unity, and their deliverances possess thereby a sure 
reference to reality. Objective reference, therefore, is essentially 
bound up with both perception and conception; for perception, 
as already pointed out, possesses such reference spontaneously 
and conception has it because thoughts arise from sensations, 
not indeed by a process of intellectual intuition, but by a process 
of abstraction from the limiting space-time conditions which 
affect all sense products. If such be in truth the origin of our 
thoughts, then they must possess real significance, for they 
correspond to, and are determined by objects, and not by the 
structure of the human mind. 

Finally, in judgment we combine thoughts, and actually 
decide or judge the coherence of these thoughts with one another. 
Subsumption is characteristic of judgment as it is of reasoning. 
Even here reality plays its part, for while a particular thing is 
subsumed in every judgment under a universal idea, and in 
reasoning a specific relation is subsumed under a general law, 
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the idea corresponds with an objective thing in the universe or 
in the Self, and this reality is the cause of the truth of our judg. 
ments or reasonings, for ultimately it is reality that determines 
the content of thought. 

It is quite apparent that the theory of knowledge just outlined 
involves, over and above a dualism of process, a dualism of 
substance. This assumption marks it off acutely from the New 
Realism which betrays monistic and materialistic tendencies, 
The New Realism substitutes for a dualism of substance a 
relational view of consciousness. Speaking for myself, I cannot 
see that neutral monism is any great advance over the older 
materialisms. To those who accept it as the best theory, may 
we point out that the distinction between thought and object, 
so fundamental to every type of realism, is done away with in 
this theory because monism is incapable of affording a secure 
foundation for the subject-object distinction? (At least that is 
the way it appears to me, if I have not misunderstood the 
position of the New Realism.) Memory, too, becomes impossible 
in this philosophy. Finally, to substitute a theory of relations 
as purely external, for the idea of substance, is impracticable 
for many reasons, and at best appears to be a very weak thesis 
on which to erect the solid structure of a realistic epistemology. 

Is the distinction then between thought and object ultimate 
and valid? Must we acknowledge, if we are to understand this 
universe, the existence of a double order—the order of thought 
and the order of being? Realism replies in the affirmative. 
The objective reference of sensation and thought is a datum 
which seems as secure as anything can possibly be. Moreover, 
a sound psychology impels to such a conclusion. As Professor 
Holt tells us, ‘‘We must face the distinction in the world around 
us most clearly forced on us in experimental psychology between 
individual minds and physical objects.”” Scientists, too, are 
agreed, with the exception of the symbolists, that it is the fact 
existing objectively which determines the truth or falsehood of 
scientific laws. Whatever theoretical predilections a scientist 
may have, as an experimentalist he is a dualist. A mere paral- 
lelism between idea and object is quite insufficient for the 
purposes of science. And rightly so, for if the concepts which 
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or science uses do not possess objective truth, neither do the laws of 
ig- science—the aim of experiment being precisely to place conditions 
es | so that one may arrive at fact, upon which exclusively laws are 
based. 

ad The problem of validity is so bound up with the problem of 
of the conditions of knowledge that it is extremely difficult to keep 
Ww them separate. Nor do the different schools of thought attempt 
. = to perform such an impossible task. The idealist begins with 
a a doctrine of reality and ends in a doctrine of truth which is in 
t 5 large measure conditioned by his conception of the metaphysical 
r background of the knowledge process. Pragmatism starts with 
y a doctrine of truth and ends in a metaphysics. Realism is first 
of all a metaphysical doctrine, since it accepts the objective 
| reality of both the subject knowing and the object known. This 
philosophical position, once taken, permeates both our episte- 
) mology and our psychology, at least in as far as the latter is not 
merely descriptive but explanatory. 

Because the realist is convinced that he knows external objects, 
it does not follow that his knowledge eo ipso is valid. Objectivity 
is not synonymous with truth. Admitting the possibility of 
knowledge, we ought to be able to define the paths which must 
be taken to reach truth. If knowledge is a fact, truth is a fact. 
Error assuredly is a fact. But what do we mean when we say 
something is true, something is erroneous? 

Truth, for the realist, is a relation of correspondence between a 
thing and the judgment we make concerning it. It is an assertion 
that the predicate and subject of a mental discourse are identical. 
The intellect, therefore, conforms to the object, not the object 
to the intellect. Between our percepts, concepts, judgments, and 
things there exists a correspondence or a resemblance such that, 
when this correspondence is present, we have truth; when it is 
absent, there is error or doubt. 

Let us begin by getting ourselves orientated as to what is 
meant by correspondence—one of those unfortunate words which 
thinkers have kicked all over the philosophical gridiron during 
the last two centuries. That there is a certain amount of 
correspondence between idea and object, even the idealist 
acknowledges, who holds that mind corresponds to a definite 
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type and that conformity between this type-mind and the Real 
Whole is necessary before truth is possible. Of course, this is 
not the kind of correspondence we realists demand. It does 
prove, however, that the notion of correspondence is not quite 
so foreign to the question at issue as some writers would have 
us think. 

What do we mean by mental correspondence? Certainly not 
any kind of copying or mirroring of reality. Thought is thought. 
Thought is essentially individual, specific, exclusive. There is 
no other operation exactly like it, and to describe thought in 
terms of photography or some similar physical process is to 
cartoon a relation which in no way resembles physical function. 
Thought does not reproduce or mirror reality as a painting or 
photograph does; it interprets reality. Now, there exists a 
distinction between interpretation and falsification of reality by 
means of purely subjective constructions. Interpretation often 
is subjective, but if our ideas interpret a reality which is given, 
they acquaint us with something more than externalities; they 
are something more than symptoms of truth, as Mr. Joachim 
claims. Of course, we never know reality in its widest extension 
and deepest meaning, for correspondence, no matter how com- 
plete, never gives the whole nature of a thing. The human 
mind is essentially limited. Many things it does not know; 
many things possibly it can never know; what it does know, it 
knows only partially. These limitations put on knowledge, due 
to the essential relativity of human thought, are purely negative; 
they in no wise make false what is known truly nor true what is 
known as false. Such an admission on our part is a far cry 
indeed from the statement that correspondence gives nothing, or 
that what it does give is false. 

Another matter of great importance for the understanding of 
our position is that truth, as such, is to be found only in judgment, 
not in percepts, not even in concepts. Sensation is not knowl- 
edge; it is mere awareness. Separated from thought, it would 
not of itself compel us to acknowledge the real existence of even 
the qualities perceived. The same must be said of thoughts 
taken out of relation to any judgment. Thoughts as mental 
objects are neither universal nor particular; they are abstract. 
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They become universalized or particularized when, in the act of 
judgment, we assert their correspondence with reality. Judg- 
ment is not, in any intelligible meaning of the term, a copying of 
reality. Given the mind and objects, the mind, through per- 
ception, takes up an object which it interprets by discriminating 
it from other objects, by analyzing it into its component elements, 
by combining it into a whole with other things previously per- 
ceived, and finally by affirming or denying its correspondence 
with conceptions already in our possession. 

Truth means nothing if we imagine that, unless we can know 
the thing-in-itself, it shall forever escape us. The thing-in-itself, 
as far as human knowledge goes, is a nonentity pure and simple. 
Nor can we ever hope to know it. If this means that knowledge 
is useless, it is useless, and we need no longer discuss the knowl- 
edge problem. On the realist assumption, knowledge, even 
though it does not give us this metaphysical will-o’-the-wisp— 
the thing-in-itself—is decidedly worth while because it tells us 
something about reality, from which we can conclude to the 
nature of the ground underlying any given appearance. What is 
more, we cannot even imagine the possibility of knowledge unless 
we accept the fact of relation between mind and the object it 
knows. Of course if knowledge is not a relation, then realism 
is false, and the door leading to truth remains forever closed as 
far as the human mind is concerned. 

To summarize. Knowledge is a relation but a relation sut 
generis. Things become thoughts only when they are caught up 
by the mind in the manner exclusively proper to the mind. 
When conformity exists between the mind and its object, we say 
that the thought-object has determined our thoughts and that 
they aretrue. The test of the validity of any particular thought, 
then, is its conformity with reality. This, you may say, means 
that generally speaking we attain truth. I accept such a con- 
struction. Normally, the function of thought is to give us true 
knowledge. It is only at times, and quite accidentally, that we 
fall into error. Realism does not take, as critical philosophy has 
done since Descartes, an attitude of methodical doubt towards the 
deliverances of the human mind. On the contrary, ours is what 
might be called a philosophy of rational assurance. We feel 
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convinced that it is as natural for the mind to attain truth as it 
is for an animal to eat. An animal does not eat all the time, and 
when it is sick it will refuse food. The mind may fall into error, 
This, however, is not its natural state, and given normal con- 
ditions it should not fall into error. To suppose otherwise 
would be to make the mind nothing less than a ‘sport,’ and 
knowledge a psychological monstrosity. 

Criteria of error are tremendously important as far as the 
realist is concerned. If he can chart the course which the mind 
must follow to function normally, if he can point out the shoals 
and rocks of error which it must avoid, he can determine when 
we shall arrive safely at the port of truth. Criteria of error are, 
in the last analysis, negative, but they are the foundations for 
the realistic construction of the truth criterion. We may add in 
passing that realism is the only philosophy prepared to give an 
adequate reply to the problem of error; in fact, it is the only 
philosophy that can consistently admit the existence of such a 
problem. 

Error in thinking may arise either from sense perception, from 
habit, or from the constructive activity of thought influenced by 
purpose. In each case, if we are on the alert, there is no reason 
why we should be deceived permanently. 

Perception gives us only the appearances of things and often- 
times we judge these appearances falsely, due to abnormal 
objective or subjective conditions. Stabilize these conditions and 
truth as a matter of course follows upon perception. If any 
doubt remains as to the accuracy of a particular perception, we 
can go to instruments to correct faulty conditions either in the 
object known, the intervening medium, or in the brain and sense 
organs. There is no reason in the world why any normal man 
should, except rarely, be deceived by illusions, hallucinations, 
dreams, or other abnormal mental phenomena. If it were other- 
wise, the inhabitants of the mad house would be right and the 
rest of us, plain people and university professors, wrong. Such a 
dilemma would be embarrassing to say the least. 

Finally, it is difficult to understand how the realistic criterion 
involves, as some idealists claim, ‘a monstrous multiplication 
of entities.’ It does not do anything of the kind. It simply 
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acknowledges the patent fact that objects remaining all the time 
the same objects may appear differently to different persons and 
even differently to the same person approaching them under 
different circumstances. 

Habit, too, may influence adversely our judgments in the case 
of memory, of expectancy, and of subsumption. Here again, if 
care is exercised, error does not necessarily follow. Neither does 
purpose distort our ideas, despite its great influence on the 
selective activity of thought. Ideas are determined by objects, 
no matter what our intentions as they affect these ideas may 
be. 

The realist quarrels with the coherence theory on the score of 
its inadequacy and its impracticality. If a proposition coheres 
systematically with the whole body of truth, it is then true. 
Such a standard (it is really a condition of truth, not a standard 
at all) is essentially negative, and for practical purposes valueless. 
Nor can we accept the utility theory as an ultimate and exclusive 
criterion, for it is impossible to imagine how a thing can be useful 
without being true to some extent. A great deal of what the 
pragmatists say about the truth relation must be accepted. 
They have made a significant contribution to the solution of this 
problem by insistence on certain psychological facts which 
idealists spurned and realists failed to take proper cognizance of. 
But we must not exaggerate the personal elements imbedded in 
the process of the making of truth, nor confuse the nature of 
truth itself with its pragmatic value. Our psychology must be 
exact. No great progress towards an understanding of what 
truth is can be expected, if we indulge in hasty generalizations or 
refuse to make a profound study of psychological details. 

If time permitted, it would be a pleasant task to show that 
realism can be presented as a higher synthesis of both idealism 





and pragmatism, for by means of distinctions the differences 
between these theories and ours can, we feel, be reconciled and m 
united in a fuller and more significant philosophy. The contra- 
dictions involved in idealism cannot be accepted, for contra- 
dictions can never be reconciled. Nor can its exaggerated 
emphasis on the Absolute as the ground of reality become the 
starting point of a human epistemology. Similarly, the inexact 
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generalizations of the psychological categories which characterize 
pragmatic thought must be avoided before we shall be able to 
preserve what is of value in this attitude. When these dis- 
tinctions and reservations are made, there remains a great deal 
of truth in both theories which dynamic realism cannot fail to 
accept and should incorporate into its own explanation of the 
data of human experience. 

What of the future? The epistemological problem will scarcely 
be displaced from its central position in philosophy, no matter 
what advances psychology and the sciences make. I do not see, 
however, why we must continue to fight over and over again the 
battles of the past. Even the philosopher should learn some- 
thing from experience. Knowledge is a fact. It necessarily 
implies both an objective and a subjective side. We do not 
make an advance towards a solution of the difficulties which 
either one of these aspects of knowledge involves by denying 
their existence. Furthermore, to deny the real existence of the 
extra-mental world in the hope of solving the difficulties which 
the study of knowledge as a process begets, is but to lose our- 
selves in a maze of hopeless difficulties, mostly of our own 
choosing. The epistemologist gets nowhere by refusing to accept 
the starting point of both popular opinion and experimental 
science. Philosophy, science, and common sense must stand or 
fall together. This does not mean that there are not a thousand 
questions relative to the origin, nature, extent, and development 
of knowledge for which philosophy must attempt,—and to which 
philosophy alone can give,—an adequate and satisfying answer. 
There are many such problems. From our point of view, a 
realistic approach, founded on a dualistic metaphysics, affords the 
best prospect of final success. But whatever one’s attitude may 
be, it seems an assured fact that no approach is likely to succeed 
which ignores the view of the man in the street or passes over 
the achieved results of psychology and physics. Epistemologists 
might well make their own the programme outlined for psy- 
chologists by Professor Driesch in his recent book, The Crisis in 
Psychology: ‘‘Our programme in psychology and psycho-physics 
must be that of working in the most critical and analytical 
manner, studying details most carefully, avoiding generalities 
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which are too easily acquired, looking out for exceptions, since 
exceptions are the best means of avoiding dogmatism, and 
investigating abnormalities, not because they are abnormalities 
but because they open the field to an understanding of what is 
normal.” 

James H. RYAN. 


CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA. 

















THE DEPENDENCE OF THOUGHT. 


ANY an insult is such only by presumption and acceptance 
as insult. The denial of the independence of thought 
has been the chief reliance of anti-intellectualism. We are here 
concerned with only a part of the extent of that charge. We are 
not concerned with the alleged ulterior dependence of thought: 
that truth is an inferior value and intellect is subservient; nor 
with the voluntarist demand that thought be not separated from 
its volitional and affective accompaniments. We are concerned 
with the associated statements that thought is even more inti- 
mately dependent for its material, its progress, and its decision; 
having only experience for its data, being bound to experience 
inasmuch as it has no dynamic of its own, having no final criterion 
but an alogical one, and finding original insight if at all only by 
gift of intuition. These statements are in the main true; not 
so their derogatory presumption or their anti-intellectualist 
conclusions. 

One of the most familiar and rhetorically telling complaints 
against intellectualism is that of abstract futility, of arrogant 
verbalism escaped from the realities of experience, which William 
James so engagingly reiterated. Now this is obviously of 
complex foundation, but it is frequently put as though its point 
belongs precisely here. Intellect may be of service so long as it 
keeps solidly within experience, returning ever and again to 
perceptual data; but it may not go far upon its own way or it 
will surely be found beating its wings in the void, beautifully 
perhaps, but in vain. ‘‘The flux can never be superseded. We 
must carry it with us to the bitter end of our cognitive business, 
keeping it in the midst of our translation even when the latter 
proves illuminating, and falling back on it alone when the 
translation gives out.’””' But when we try to find the reason for 
this shortness of intellect’s tether, we are referred to two other 
charges against the nature of theory; and much of the force of 


1 James, Some Problems of Philosophy, pp. 78 f. 
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the present charge lies in the confusion of these two other theses 
unexplicitly appealed to; together with the introduced and quite 
unnecessary implication that the intellectualist must utterly 
refuse allegiance to empirical data, and together with a very real 
but unessential practical difficulty in theoretical analysis and 
construction. One of these two other theses is that thought has 
no valid mode of procedure of its own; of which more presently. 
The other is that the terms of thought are hopeless liars about 
experience. If it be strictly true that the conceptual and 
judgmental form is radically inadequate and false to its object,? 
then intellect would seem even at the first step to be deceptive 
and might pile up its offence in reasoning. (It is not evident 
that it would; for, that first deception once admitted and 
realized, it might go further without faring worse.) Only if both 
of these charges were true but true with certain qualifications, 
would this sort of anti-intellectualist allowance and prohibition 
to intellect be justified,—allowance of precarious and partial 
copying, prohibition of any assured procedure. That the diffi- 
culty of actual thinking is cumulative, that a frequent return 
to the material from which the thinking works is a maxim of 
safety, and that human thinking is prone to error and over- 
anxious for assurance: these constitute a very real challenge to 
human arrogance in human achievement; and they go far to 
explain the plausibility of anti-intellectualism to the common- 
sense mind; but they do not constitute anti-intellectualism. 

For of course the intellectualist himself may be an empiricist. 
He need not, and no modern intellectualist would, deny the 
reliance of thought upon perceptual data for its material; and 
although his opponents frequently make him out an absurdly 
absolute rationalist, the only residuum of the a priori that he 
need admit is the power of the mind to know that truth is not 
falsity. He ought, I think, to protest against the actual a priors 
delimitations of ‘experience’ which empiricists indulge. “‘The 
insuperability of sensation’ would be a short expression of my 
thesis,” * says James in the passage already quoted. And we 

2I have given a partial discussion of this: On Some Alleged Incapacities of 


Intellect, this REVIEW, Vol. XXXIV, 6, pp. 557 ff. 
3 Op. cit., p. 79. 
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ought here to investigate and decide the proper meaning of those 
fearful words ‘empiricism’ and ‘experience.’ But the demand is 
too large. Let me just remark one connection. 

In the insistence upon the tied-down condition of intellect, 
there is a reminder of the history of empiricism. Those elements 
of knowledge represented in the tables of categories, the formal, 
relational elements, were the most persistent in refusing definite 
sensational origin. These were felt by the earlier empiricism to 
have a superior, and by the later an inferior reality; but through- 
out they were taken to be and still remain the structural elements 
through which analysis, generalization, and construction work. 
Largely through the efforts of James himself these ‘together- 
nesses’ have themselves been given an empirical status. But 
though present empiricists maintain that they have thus freed 
empirical reality from the bricks-without-mortar reproach of 
eighteenth century phenomenalism, they still seem to feel that 
all empirical elements when taken up by the mind for interpreta- 
tion must retain that same old-fashioned atomic unsociableness. 
Yet why, if reality has a perceptual structure, should it be denied 
an intelligible one upon the ground that intellect can use only 
empirical data? 

Mr. Hobhouse likewise seeks to find an experiential derivation 
for the categories and to avoid dogmatic certainty in their 
employment; but his position here is more nicely considered, 
and cannot, I think, be controverted once his metaphysic is 
granted. Inasmuch as the categories of thought are themselves 
won from experience, and won by a process of trial and error, 
none of our actual intellectual conclusions can be accepted as 
complete and final. His theory of the successive ‘‘states”’ of 
“‘reconstruction,” and his description of them, are questionable 
details; and one may differ with him as to the degree of complete- 
ness and accuracy possible within different fields; but it will 
remain true that for any thoroughgoing evolutionary empiricism 
in one way or another “‘all intellectual construction is at bottom 
of hypothetical character.”"* But the modest intellectualist need 
not revolt, for by this theory intellectual knowledge is necessarily, 
not essentially, partial; and at least it remains our best means to 


4 Hobhouse, Development and Purpose, p. 135. 
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knowledge and our only means to anything more than awareness 
of immediate experience. There is no invitation to escape by 
way of a cruder empiricism or a mysterious intuition. He 
encourages thought, not represses or debauches it. And it should 
be noted that the return to experience and modification of 
reconstructive processes which Mr. Hobhouse calls for is broadly 
historical and does not at all invade the logical procedure. The 
thinker with his problem does the best he can with the intellectual 
means at the disposal of the intelligence of his time. He will 
get no closer to the more complete and accurate means of thirty 
generations hence by distrusting internally or refusing what he 
now has. Mr. Hobhouse is no anti-intellectualist, although he 
has given up many, possibly too many, of the pretensions of 
intellectualism. 

With the discovery that the material of thought comes from 
beyond thought goes the charge that the procedure is adven- 
titivous, that thought has no intrinsic method or evidence of its 
own. Any sort of immanent dialectic, it is urged, is a pure 
myth, an arriére pensée, a subsequent personification, an “ hypos- 
tasis of the instrument.’’® In that exposition of so many of the 
then rapidly developing and separating tendencies of current anti- 
intellectualism, The Individual and Reality,’ Mr. Douglas Fawcett 
constantly returns to the self-impotence of intellection. ‘‘The 
dynamics of ‘pure thought’ belong to superstition.’’’ ‘If pure 
thought were dynamic, if it had an immanent movement of its 
own; if, further, it had power to extrude or precipitate feeling, 
then indeed the cult of the Universal would be important, the 
dialectical ‘labor of the notion’ perhaps the chief interest of 
metaphysics. But .. . this self-sufficiency of pure thought .. . 
can hardly be taken seriously today.’’* ‘‘ The notion is a dead 
thing, a substitute fact, having no power to evolute into further 
fact.” ® 

Just what is the meaning and bearing of this charge? If it be 
meant to assert that thought as such, as an abstract structure of 

5H. M. Kallen, James and Bergson, passim. 

* London, 1909. 

7 Op. cit., p. 22. 

8 Ibid., p. 176. 

* Ibid., p. 268. 
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judgment, is not in itself dynamic, a self-mover, then the assertion 
is either meaningless or false; meaningless if it be taken strictly, 
that is literally, for all dynamic properties have been antecedently 
abstracted from thought by definition; false, if it be taken 
figuratively, as one may be permitted to attribute to thought an 
inner activity as reflected in the marks of progressive connection 
which the mind recognizes in that which it has itself created; 
and false again, if thought be taken, as with Hegel, as the name 
not for a logical subsistent but for a metaphysical reality, the 
creative dialectic of which, abstract thought, when true, reflects. 
And if it be meant to assert that the actual psychological judg- 
ments, in the individual consciousness, do not breed themselves 
by a pure logic but are a part of the complex of consciousness in 
general, impelled by whatever are the impulsive forces of the 
individual consciousness, then the assertion is doubtless true but 
not in the end greatly important; for it is about the logical 
connectedness or disconnectedness as a characteristic of the 
product of thinking, and therein as a token of the truth of that 
product, that the intellectualist is concerned, not about logic as 
an automatic machine for the manufacture of truth. To be sure, 
thinking is sometimes spoken of as though it were a unique and 
mechanically controllable technique for the grinding out of 
conclusions; and it may be well to warn against the figurativeness 
of such language. But anyone who has had some experience 
with the voluntary assault upon abstract problems is in little 
danger of overemphasizing the automatic character of rational 
solution. 

And it will be noted that there is invitation to easy confusion 
here between thought as being mechanical and thought as being 
inherently dynamic; conceptions at bottom repugnant but not 
strictly contradictory. Thought is properly neither the one nor 
the other. Thinking is chiefly a process of concentration of 
attention, wherein we criticize, reject, accept, what consciousness 
brings to us, the bringing being a function of the logical relations 
involved, logical and extra-logical associations, accidental con- 
comitants mental and physical. The judgments have their 
activity in themselves in the sense that we do not have complete 
control of their behavior; they do not have their activity in 
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themselves if they be considered as logical subsistents and 
activity as efficient. Logic or any logical construction is me- 
chanical in that the parts are, at least ideally, mutually im- 
plicatory; not mechanical since when those parts are taken as 
psychological existents they do not function simply according to 
their logical status, and taken abstractly in their logical status 
they strictly speaking do nothing at all. Logical analysis may 
be taken as generic with all criticism of that which has been 
produced; the real dispute is as to the nature and authority of 
the standard of criticism. Original intellectual endeavor may be 
taken as generic with all artistic creation; the real dispute is as 
to the nature of the achievement sought. The exact psychology 
of judgment is an interesting and important subject, but I take 
it that no modern thinker would deny that the efficient cause of 
actual judgment is an affair of extra-logical factors; though, 
doubtless, previously acquired habits of logical consecution have 
their place among these factors. 

Thus the charge gives rise to another. If thought has in itself 
no dynamic procedure by which to justify itself, and if we are 
not to be allowed to find its justification in its actual causal 
relations before or after; then the only criterion which is left 
is in the end self-evidence; which for its part turns out to be 
either nothing at all, or else a sort of psychological determination 
which is on intellectualist grounds really futile for either assent 
or conviction. Some of the antipathy to self-evidence is evinced 
by a school not itself anti-intellectualist, the new realists,’° who 
object to the psychological suggestions of self-evidence and 
insist upon a criterion objective, inherent in the reality. Now 
this is very well; but it forgets that when we have to do with 
certainty of knowledge for the knower, however the knower be 
described, we cannot leave him out of account; and that whatever 
characteristics in the object, or in the judgment considered as an 
object, we propose as indicative of truth, they must all in the 
last analysis submit themselves to the test of self-evidence, rest 
their appeal as criteria of truth upon the intuitive awareness of 
truthfulness. And to be so wary of the subjective as to deny 
this is merely to deny the possibility of the apprehension of 


10 Cf. especially the writings of W. B. Pitkin and E. G. Spaulding. 
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truth altogether. From the other side it is urged that self- 
evidence is a variable and psychologically determined fact, and 
that the recognition of self-evidence as basic to intellectualistic 
criteria of truth is the recognition of the true proposition that 
truth itself is simply a psychological property. If no more be 
meant by this than that that which may be true or false is 
knowledge and that this may be called psychological, no protests 
need be made. But if it be meant that that which determines our 
knowledge of the truth thereby determines the truth of our 
knowledge, that truth is not merely the property of a psycho- 
logical entity but is itself no more than a psychological fact; 
then the conclusion is not proper; and the use of the principle of 
parsimony by which alone it may be made to appear so is not 
justified. This conclusion is often pushed on until it would not 
be valid even of, for example, the straightness of a perceived 
line regardless of any external error; since the straightness of a 
percept is what it is irrespective of the reaction to it of the 
percipient. And truth seems to have one higher degree of 
objectivity. For the distinct existence of a state of affairs to 
which any particular knowledge has reference cannot be shown 
to be otiose, and if the conception of such transitiveness of 
knowledge in any sense be admitted, then it may be, though 
perhaps need not be, admitted that the truth or falsity of that 
knowledge is an objective fact which the knower correctly or 
incorrectly asserts when he asserts that he knows correctly or 
incorrectly the state of affairs to which he has reference; and 
the ultimate ground of his assertion must be intuitive, self- 
evident, further unresolvable. Knowledge comes by testimony, 
evidence, and is hence fallible; and will be fallible even though 
we admit with the most rationalistic realist the objective in- 
herence of perfectly infallible criteria, for to deny the possibility 
of error in apprehending these criteria is to deny the possibility 
of error altogether; or even if we admit with the most pragmatic 
of phenomenalists that truth is merely a matter of psychological 
satisfaction, since satisfactions are only known to have been sure 
after the event, if then, and even then may be compared with 
possibly greater satisfactions not had. 

The certainty of truth is saved by the recognition of the un- 
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certainty of our knowing. And in the simplest cases, the cases 
upon which we build, the probability of psychological and logical 
mistake almost disappears and the trust demanded of us in the 
accuracy of our perception of the truth of the judgment which 
we assert is as slight as it is inexpungible. Sometimes one item 
of knowledge, testimony if you will, may refer to another then 
present and they may be directly compared. I both feel and 
see the stick thrust into water; and, though the question which 
testimony is true of the ‘real stick’ or whether there is any one 
real stick is an ulterior question, the falsity of the crookedness 
when referred to the straightness is intuitively apprehended by 
the ‘perception of disagreement or repugnance.” And so in 
general of such particular propositions: thts is, or ts not, that; 
which may be called analytic, but which are analytic of actual 
given experience not of definition, or if you please are synthetic 
of distinct but compresent objects—immediate synthetic judg- 
ments a posteriori. 

Beyond these, self-evidences become cumulative, tortuous, and 
recondite; and the distrust of alleged self-evident propositions is 
very well founded. Self-evidence, that is, refers on the one hand 
to the objective fact that ultimate simple ideas can only offer 
themselves at their face value; and on the other hand to the 
fact of knowledge that we can accept or reject only intuitively. 
There is no reason why the apprehension of self-evidence should 
claim exemption from the general toll of fallibility which all 
apprehension pays; and to say that our acceptance of this or 
that as self-evident is influenced or in its particularity is com- 
pletely determined by contingent and empirical psychological 
precedents is not necessarily to deny the authority of that which 
we strive to apprehend. As experienced, the necessity of the 
self-evident is nothing but a particular fact of experience—that 
I now find certain ideas to cohere indefeasibly. I cannot then 
conceive that particular judgment as false, but I can perfectly 
well conceive that judgments of this sort may be false. But the 
intellectualist will maintain that in the end such falsity will 
always be my mistake, not an inherent treachery in fact. If 
intellectualism be convicted merely of having in some of its 
youthful exuberances seemed to claim for itself an infallible 
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method for truth which turns out to be “waking no such matter,” 
it must I think plead guilty. But where are the innocent? 

The inconveniences of language have made these sentences 
frequently suggest certain controverted doctrines such as episte- 
mological dualism and the ‘copy’ or ‘correspondence theory of 
truth.’ These are not essential to the conclusions I have urged, 
Under any circumstances self-evidence must be the final criterion, 
And if it be admitted, as I think it must be admitted by any 
theory which recognizes a distinction between truth and false- 
hood, that there is a dualism between the judgment and that to 
which the judgment in some way, though not necessarily statically 
or as a copy, refers, then the intellectualist contention, that the 
truth of a judgment is a real property thereof, and essentially 
capable of intellectual apprehension, cannot be demolished 
merely by citing the undenied fact that many individual thinkers, 
who as the anti-intellectualists are so fond of pointing out are 
not pure intelligences operating with transparent objects, have 
thought to have discovered self-evident truths which have turned 
out not to be so. Beyond this, intellectualism rests upon the 
belief that intellectual evidence is cumulative and structural; 
but it does not imply the folly of maintaining that the accumu- 
lation and construction is void of the possibility of mistake. 

he question is easily shifted to the nature of this self-evidence. 
It not uncommonly seems to be assumed that all conviction 
must be either a matter of mediate reasoning, which by definition 
self-evidence cannot be, or else an emotion, a feeling that-it-is- 
true. Thus if intellectualism be driven to self-evidence it is 
driven to its own aspersion. But this is precisely to ignore the 
centrality of perception in intellectual mediatism. For the 
intellectualist properly holds that ideally truth is self-evident to 
intellect if presented to it; and that whatever is self-evident, 
whether or not anything ever actually and absolutely and 
strictly is so or not, is perceived as such and not accepted either 
by demonstration or by the persuasion of feeling. For the 
essence of the matter is that the recognition of truth is proper to 
intellect and only the defect of material knowledge is the reason 
for its fragmentariness and obscurity. The feeling that this or 
that is true is an undoubted psychological fact; it would be the 
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affective accompaniment of the perception of truth; in the 
absence of complete knowledge it may by association present 
itself, and it may be accepted as a very valuable though very 
dangerous aid to discovery. But feeling, strictly taken by itself, 
is quite blind, and only by reference to an associated perception 
do we give it an inferred significance. The basic reliance in 
intellectualism is upon perception; an intellectual perception if 
you will, but not a logical procedure and just as little an emotional 
state; and this whether the nature of the truth perceived be 
taken as fact or as value. The exhaustive disjunction between 
rational process and emotion has been the parent of immense 
confusion in ethics, confronting the abstract rationalist with the 
sentimentalist; and it is as dangerous in logical theory. If it be 
said that this perceptual basis of intellectualism constitutes a 
recognition of mysticism, the charge must I think be admitted 
as in a sense true;—a truth which some intellectualists have too 
much ignored but which has also been distorted by some who have 
obscurely grasped it into an ambiguous anti-intellectualism." 
For intellectualism admits mysticism only in somewhat the same 
sense in which it is a commonplace that all knowledge rests upon 
faith. It contradicts the negative portion of mysticism which 
denies the validity of mediate knowledge; and it refuses the 
positive portion of mysticism, by which a way is provided to 
escape the toil of experience and rationalization and to enter at 
once into the beatitude of truths which are not perceived as self- 
evident so much as they are participated in as real. In general 
it may be said that it is too constantly assumed by anti-intel- 
lectualists, and the assumption too frequently justified by 
intellectualists, that intellectualism as such necessarily implies a 
complete deductive gnosticism which is contradicted by the 
actual facts when submitted to an intellectualistic interpretation ; 
and similarly there is too constant a failure to recognize the 
likeness of the situation of the logical laborer with that of any 
creative artist—-a maker, that is, who yet retains faith in the 
objectivity of his attempted achievement. It is in the often 
apparent paradoxicality of his acceptance of the real difficulties 


1 This could be exemplified in the writings of Mr. Paul More and of Mr. Irving 
Babbitt. 
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of knowledge that lie the permanent strength, the dialectical 
temptations, and the polemical dangers of the intellectualist. 
One reference of the certainty of knowledge should not be over. 
looked; that is the common certainty of different knowers, 
communicable certainty, the certainty of discourse. And herein 
intellectualism finds strength, a strength suggested in the word 
‘intelligible.’ Intellect claims to work with common tools, to 
deal with objective types of order, however they may be arrived 
at and brought to clearness of statement. The world of sense 
we trust somehow to possess in common; our worlds of emotion 
are to be sure separate but not at least utterly unique in kind, 
and hence as objects and witnesses are scientifically amenable 
and proper, however dangerous they may be as direct determi- 
nants of belief; the world of propositional truth is mutually 
accessible inasmuch as truth is objective and true relations are 
statable in terms of common import for intellect. And this is 
not little. For the individual knower wishes not merely the 
knowledge of his own achievement but the understanding of 
another’s, and profoundly desires to share his own knowledge 
with others. This is the gift of objectivity and mediation. 
The mystic proclaims his superior certainty of insight; but his 
fellow mystic, no matter how close, never perfectly agrees as to 
the exact burden of the insight vouchsafed. It is supra-sensible 
and supra-intellectual, not made up of stabilized facts of sensation 
nor mediated by accepted relations of logic. Common standing- 
ground is thus left behind; and to the primary faith of the mystic 
insight is added another faith that different insights though 
ineffable and hence incomparable are yet in the end tran- 
scendently one. Doubtless, in the very deftness with which a 
mutual logic gives intelligibility there may lie much danger. 
For whether or not all experience, all fact, all reality is or is not 
ultimately rational or capable of rationalization, certainly as yet 
it has not all been rationalized; so that, in any discourse, there 
must be much grounding in common sensation, experience, 
understanding of some sort, which in itself is not purely in- 
telligible; and a dismal amount of erudite controversy is carried 
on, in some sense intelligibly to all the participants, but with 
an almost complete lack of real understanding by any; from this 
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comes great scandal to the intellectualist, glee to the anti- 
intellectualist, and weariness to many unembattled. But this is 
the defect of a virtue. The pragmatist, also, has much to say 
of the social character of truth and makes provision for the 
mutuality of knowledge. But he does so in quite a different 
sense from that of the intellectualist, and in a sense, from the 
intellectualist point of view, somewhat malicious. For if we 
take pragmatism strictly as the retraction into experience of the 
essential differentia of truth, we arrive at a conception of common 
truth as that which gives common satisfaction, as that which 
receives general and enduring verification. And we thus confront 
the difficulty, both of accounting for the reality of this common 
satisfaction, this common experience, which to many will seem 
mythical or figurative; and of providing for the undeniably 
possible conflicts between the common and the individual. And 
the constant use by pragmatism of that modern shibboleth, 
the word ‘social,’ shows that they are dependent upon the word 
as a basis for objectivity rather than that they secure any 
objectivity which may be socially recognized. Here again the 
chastened intellectualist may be fain to admit much of what his 
opponents insist upon as contradictory to his position. Recog- 
nizing the eminent domain of the possibility of error, and main- 
taining the communicability of truth and hence the authority of 
others’ opinions, both singly and in mass, as a valuable aid in the 
pursuit of knowledge, he may grant that even our basic logical 
concepts have been brought to clearness by, and owe much of 
their canonicity and competency to, long and widespread use. 
But should he do so, he would still insist that this is a social 
approach to a separately real truth, social only in the sense that 
it is accessible and needful to many and communicable; not 
an approach to a social truth, social in the sense that it is made by 
and exists solely in the needs of many. 

That thought works with material not intellectually self-born, 
that it is not an automaton for the egurgitation of truths or for 
the mechanical guarantee of its products as true or false, may be 
granted. But the part claimed for intuition in the understanding, 
guidance, and advance of thought, and the nature of that 
intuition, may have further scrutiny. In so far as this resolves 
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itself into a plea for a general psychological life which is more 
than merely ratiocinative, it may of course be applauded and is 
here irrelevant. 

The shiftiness in reference and import of the word ‘thought’ or 
‘intellect’ is responsible for much of the trouble here as in general, 
What is present while the mind arrives at a judgment is obviously 
complicated. Given a fund of present content, brought by 
sensation, emotion, or any awareness of the present state of 
affairs, there may supervene upon this primary material at least 
several processes: (a) an enriching of that material by re- 
membered or imagined content of the same sort; (}) the presen- 
tation by imagination in some sense of a statement or various 
statements referring to the material, together with the re- 
membered or imaginative presentation of other related state- 
ments; (c) the explication and testing of the statements, more or 
less conscious and on a basis of memory, by the technique of the 
logic of implication and any of various schemes of scientific 
method; (d) throughout, the perception of the agreement or 
disagreement, more or less clear, of the statements with the 
material and among one another. Now any cognitive proceeding 
can in the end be pressed down to some sort of intuition, direct 
awareness. The logical manipulation and demonstration of 
propositions plays a great part and intellectualism maintains the 
propriety and validity of such technique; but it itself obviously 
requires the direct awareness of the relationships presented, and 
it may not be present at all for the perception of truth. It is 
literally a technique discovered in the nature of true propositions. 
So long as intuition is not put forward as a unique, mystic, non- 
intellectual faculty, and so long as the knowledge achieved is 
good intellectual knowledge, as being formulable and self- 
consistent and ready for association and combination with other 
logical judgments, intellectualism may itself be looked upon as a 
sort of intuitionism. But much anti-intellectualism has been 
generated by attending to the imaginative requirement for any 
assertion which outruns immediately presented data and to the 
intuitive character finally of any awareness; and then, having 
isolated one aspect of the psychological complex present in 
intellectual cognition, by limiting intellect to the mediate 
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demonstration which is also a frequent and always possible 
element in intellectual cognition; therefrom concluding that 
intellect is dependent upon a non-intellectual intuition. If by 
intellect or thought be meant quite unwarrantedly only that 
analytic formality which is logic, then surely it is externally 
dependent not only for material but also for apprehension and 
understanding. But even so, it would be dependent only in the 
way any technique is dependent, not in any way subversive of 
its validity and authority. 

Logic is the formulation, by an experience which has been 
aware of truth, of the relations discovered to hold between true 
judgments. We seek to know logic completely and truly for its 
own sake as a portion of what is; we make use of what knowledge 
of it and what expertness with it we have to assist our knowledge 
in general. We know in part and fallibly; our experience is 
incomplete and is hypothetically extended and interpreted by 
imagination and by the analysis and construction of logic; but 
of logic too our knowledge is scanty and our use imperfect. 
Logic, thus, is at once object, instrument, and at least negative 
criterion for thought, for intellect in what seems the better use 
of that word, as referring to the complex of memory, imagination, 
interpretation, and perception which arrives at intellectual 
knowledge. If insight were complete, logical explication would 
doubtless be unnecessary, but not impossible—rather implicit and 
explicit at once; and if perfect indubitable logical demonstration 
were actually available, it would be useless but not untrue. 
And the intuition involved in intellect is not mystical and alien, 
not a supra-rational faculty invoked to supplement and succor the 
commonplace perception of sensory facts and logical sequences. 
Mystic vision, in the sense of an awareness not provided for by 
ordinary sensory categories, there may be; but, if so, it need be 
no more inimical to intellect than vision of red and blue, of trees 
and triangles. It would add its contribution to the material for 
judgment; and the intuition which is the perception of truth 
would remain toward it no less intellectual than toward the 
experience of the familiar senses, of worldly events, of geometrical 
theories. Without normal intuition thought could not budge; 
it needs no intuition mystically different in kind for all the 
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knowledge which is to be had. For what we do not do is to 
proceed usually by a pedestrian intellect, and then for special 
occasions invoke the might of some anti-intellectual faculty. 

Let me illustrate from one of the most pertinent of the many 
writings which have to do with the subject, the interesting book 
by Mr. C. F. Keary, The Pursuit of Reason.” His fundamental 
idea is a division of “‘ Reason”’ into scientific and artistic reason, 
not properly differing in nature or ultimate method but in object 
and actual usage: the scientific reason alone being demonstrable 
but being correspondingly limited to partial and abstract situ- 
ations, the artistic reason though undemonstrable being still the 
apprehension of rational reality not “intuition’’ or assent to 
faith; the province of the scientific reason being “ knowledge,” 
of the artistic reason being imagination. At its best and in part 
Mr. Keary’s dialectic seems to me to recognize the place in 
reason of imagination and self-evidence without seeking refuge 
in a variable truth and an appeal to consequences, and without 
espousing the certainty of a separate mystical faculty. 

Reason and truth, he holds, are distinct from demonstration 
and assent. Reason is “nearest allied to the love of justice,” 
and is most closely assisted by “the dramatic imagination.” ™ 
The limits and difficulties of demonstration he finds to depend 
in the main upon language, the requirements of communication. 
For ‘‘ the reference of demonstrability is outward to the audience. 
The reference of reason must be inward to the character of the 
proposition only.””" This is not to be taken as setting up two 
different faculties: upon this ground he objects to Kant’s 
distinction between reason and understanding. ‘“‘Here again 
there is a division of faculties, which our thesis does not admit. 
For us it is the subject-matter which differs. And though I 
have been obliged often to speak of demonstrative and un- 
demonstrative reason as if they were two processes different in 
kind, I do not mean that they are so. I admit only that some 
minds are more capable of using scientific, others artistic reason. 
But I suspect that in the last resort it is the stimulus not the 


12 Cambridge, 1910. 
3 Op. cit., pp. 3, 96. 
“4 Tbid., p. 45. 
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reasoning faculty which differs in the different cases.""* _Demon- 
stration can reach only certain abstracted “‘notions’’; imagi- 
nation must be invoked to restore reality. ‘“‘The proper name 
for the faculty which does reproduce things or realities for us, 
and keeps them in our minds even when our minds seem occupied 
only by some aspect of the thing, is ‘imagination.’ . . . Thus it 
is that imagination, instead of being an exceptional gift, and in 
the opinion of the general a possession rather for ornament than 
for service; is so universal an endowment that it is used every 
moment by all of us unrecognized, and such that without this 
constant use of it our world would fall into chaos. Yet is this 
universal faculty eiusdem generis with the imagination of the 
poet.” * Nor does the potency of imagination imply any lack of 
determinativeness about truth. “I do not know any way in 
which a man may be better prepared to follow reason, to judge 
of life reasonably, than by reminding himself constantly, with 
painful iteration if need be, that every proposition—every single 
proposition—must be either true or false; that if a thing is not 
true it is false, and if it is not false it is true.” ‘‘Each man must 
be left to reason out these [undemonstrable] truths for himself. 
But it will not be the same whether he reason or does not reason. 
There is no policeman at the door to force him to agree with us. 
But Reason, though she is gentle, is inexorable.’’’” Thus he is 
particularly vigorous in opposition to pragmatic motives. ‘‘The 
passion which a question excites in us cannot alter the facts 
about that question.”” ‘‘The acceptance of a truth cannot be 
made dependent on the consequences of that truth.” ‘Truth is 
absolute: no idea of higher or lower can enter into it: it has no 
alternative but error, and it cannot if it exists give way.” '* 

Toward mystic or intuitionistic anti-intellectualism Mr. Keary’s 
position is not so definite as is the antagonism he feels for pragma- 
tism. He suggests a doctrine which I should hold to be at 
bottom sound; but in many divagations and in the general 
upshot he goes over to unjustified anti-intellectualistic con- 
clusions. He forgets his own refusal of a difference in kind 

% Ibid., p. 54- 

6 Ibid., pp. 69 f. 


17 Ibid., pp. 10, $3. 
18 Ibid., pp. 10, 48, 81. 
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between demonstrable reason and all reason, his description of 
reason as “‘intellectual,’’ and his ascription of the limitations of 
actual demonstration chiefly to the defects of language; and 
comes to identify language and demonstration, demonstration 
and intellect. This might at first be a mere verbal limitation of 
the word ‘intellect,’ but becomes a more definite setting up of 
mystical attributes of reason, largely through the working of 
three familiar anti-intellectualist motives. He shares the wide- 
spread modern theory of the practical, utilitarian, origin and 
bias of intellect; putting it in much the same form as M. Bergson. 
He has much of the pragmatist antipathy for the validity of 
distinctions and the general immediatist distrust of analysis. 
Most particularly he feels that emotions and all experiences 
emotionally characterized are not only non-utilitarian wholes and 
hence removed from intellectual knowledge but have a real 
object at some mysterious remove further “than those lesser 
realities, elm trees, hedges, which it needs the everyday imagi- 
nation to give us”;'*® a real object which may be apprehended 
by the creative imagination and dealt with by the artistic reason, 
but which could never, no matter how complete and thorough 
the understanding, be seen as patient of logical explication, or of 
demonstration by no matter how perfected a discourse, or of 
cognitive usage pari passu with the “intellectual notions” of 
utilitarian, mechanical, and scientific objects no matter how pro- 
found the apprehension of these. Mr. Keary thus seems to 
vary between two general positions. According to the first, 
demonstrability would ideally be a proper characteristic of all 
truth, although one-two-three demonstration would be un- 
needed in complete insight and in actual use is limited in fluency 
and adequacy by shortcomings of knowledge and impediments of 
discourse. According to the second, demonstrability is an 
attribute only of partial and mechanized aspects of experience, 
an attribute which sets off such knowledge as at least in part 
artificial and radically distinguished from knowledge of reality. 
Some variety and degree of the latter position appears to hold 
an almost irresistible temptation for most of those who properly 
enough are impressed on the one hand by the shortcomings of 


19 Od. cil., p. 441. 
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accomplished demonstration and its deadening influence when 
attended to with too single-minded a zeal, and properly enough 
are impressed on the other hand by the intuitive or imaginative 
aspects of thought especially in its most creative expressions. 
We touch here indeed upon the motive which was so influential 
in the anti-intellectualism of a century ago and which resulted in 
the great romantic distinction between ‘understanding’ and 
‘reason’; the unnecessary supposition of a separate real faculty 
consisting of an unimaginative and mechanical ‘discursive under- 
standing,’ and, consequent upon the disdain for the slowness and 
unexaltedness of its pedestrian performance, the supposition of 
another separate real faculty of mystical immediacy, the ‘reason.’ 
The erection of varieties of truth and of different ways of knowing 
is the root of evil. In the house of thought are many mansions; 
there are many things to be known, and many aspects of a thing; 
many uses for knowledge, and settings for knowledge. But there 
is no higher or lower truth, no higher or lower way; there is no 
exclusiveness or singularity in mode of knowing. That thought 
is dependent upon intuition and imagination is a true statement, 
if that statement be not itself subjected to too unperceptive a 
manipulation or too unsequential an imagination. But despite 
the truth of this proposition from which the anti-intellectualist 
conclusion proceeds, and despite the engagingness of much of the 
persuasion in behalf of that conclusion, I can find no evidence 
which necessarily leads to it except by misinterpretation. 


ALBERT L. HAMMOND. 
Tue Jonns HopKINS UNIVERSITY. 

















AMERICAN NEGLECT OF A PHILOSOPHY 
OF CULTURE. 


N a study of some recent books by Max Scheler, Ernst 
Troeltsch, Jonas Cohn, Wilhelm Ostwald, August Messer, 
Rudolf Otto, Julius Schultz, Albert Schweitzer, and others, one 
fact struck the writer more than any other. Contemporary 
German philosophy ' places an emphasis not merely upon the 
philosophy of values but upon philosophy in general as directly, 
vitally, and necessarily related to human weal and woe, as 
responsible for civilization or for the collapse of civilization; in 
short, upon philosophy as not merely a discipline of theoretical 
intellectualizing but as a practical instrument in the solution of 
all the most vital human and cultural problems. Such a point 
of view is almost wholly lacking in contemporary American 
philosophy. 

This strong emphasis in present-day German philosophy is, 
of course, nothing new in philosophical development. The 
practical and culture-value emphasis in philosophy is as old as 
the history of philosophy itself. Plato and Aristotle and even 
the less prominent lights in the philosophical firmament of 
ancient Greece were never mere theorists or philosophical hair- 
splitters. Their interest in philosophical speculation was never 
divorced from their interest in humanity and in the advance of 
culture and civilization. The same has been true of most of the 
really significant contributors to philosophical inquiry all through 
the centuries. 

Contemporary philosophical thought here in America, how- 
ever, has been so singularly free from any discussions of practical 
or cultural values that the emphasis of present-day German 
philosophers is quite remarkable by contrast. American phi- 
losophy, in its technical periodicals as well as in its books, has 

1 I take it as a matter of course that readers of THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW are, 
in general, familiar with contemporary British philosophy as represented by Lord 


Haldane, Bertrand Russell, Dean Inge, L. T. Hobhouse, et al., which shows much 
the same trait as the German philosophy here discussed. 
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been quite uniformly engaged in the discussion and elaboration 
of distinctly individual problems, purely from the standpoint of 
the specialist and because of the desire for greater clarity and 
understanding. To say this is by no means to underestimate the 
need and value of such discussion; it may readily be granted that 
little philosophical advance would ever be possible without it. But 
one is reminded of the famous saying of the great Jewish sage of 
Nazareth: ‘‘ These ye ought to have done and not to have left the 
other undone.”’ That is to say, there seems to be no reasonable 
excuse for the almost unanimous omission of a culture-value and 
practical emphasis in contemporary American philosophy. Un- 
less it be that we have become so zealous as philosophers that we 
have either forgotten or grown ashamed of the fact that we are 
men. In either case one cannot help but wonder what sort of 
an individual a philosopher would be who had ceased to be a 
man, what sort of philosophy he might produce. 

Perhaps we have grown to fear the philosophical bugbear of 
the ‘ego-centric’ or of the ‘socio-centric’ predicament so much 
that we see it lurking behind every move to take serious 
account of human interests or needs. Or, again, we may shrink 
from a possible charge of ‘anthropomorphism’ which some of our 
critics might mercilessly hurl at us, were we to fall prey to the 
idea of a practical relationship between philosophy and life or 
between philosophy and civilization. 

Some of us, most assuredly, would find life hard if our critics 
were to call either us or our speculations ‘unscientific.’ If 
there is a single word before which even learned and scholarly 
men have come to tremble it is this word ‘scientific.’ And the 
fear, perchance, of invoking the wrath of the critics upon our 
defenseless heads has induced some of us to make strange alliances 
and to forget and forsake some of philosophy’s most ancient and 
treasured associations. 

In all fairness to contemporary American philosophy one other 
possible reason for its neglect of the practical implications of 
philosophy for the life and development of mankind should be 
mentioned. Some might argue that the supreme practical and 
humanitarian interest of contemporary European philosophy is 
largely due to the reaction aroused by the very practical and 
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devastating experiences of the war and post-bellum periods in 
the lands more directly affected by that great struggle. That, 
in other words, we who were far from the actual battlefields and 
got into the fray rather late have been able to keep our objective 
and scientific temperament and are thus capable of looking at 
the world and at its practical interests and personal meanings 
(if such there are) dispassionately; that Europe, on the other 
hand, for the time being at least, is largely incapacitated for any 
objective and disinterested Weltanschauung and that its philo- 
sophical emphasis on practical values and cultural achievements 
is an outgrowth of an overheated brain, the result of agonizing 
experiences; in brief, that our philosophy is normal while 
Europe’s momentary philosophizing under the circumstances can 
hardly be expected to be anything other than abnormal. 

There are two refutations to this statement which sounds so 
plausible. In the first place, a Weltanschauung which is wholly 
objective (in the sense of having nothing subjective in it at all) 
is neither desirable nor possible. It is not desirable because it 
omits a most significant part of its Welt, namely the subject, 
And it is not possible simply because no philosopher is ever able 
to eliminate himself entirely from his philosophizings. In the 
second place, a large number of the volumes by German phi- 
losophers which I have just perused were written and some of 
them published before the war,? which proves sufficiently that 
it is neither the difference of distance from the battlefields nor 
the direct effect of the war which lies at the base of the lack of 
practical emphasis on our part and of its significant place in the 
philosophy of the Europeans. 

But, however that may be and whatever the reasons for it, 
the fact itself remains that contemporary American philosophy 
has been and is today—more so than ever before—so extremely 
objective in its interest and output that there is little or no 
relation discernible between it and the great practical affairs of 
mankind. While we over here are racking our brains in dispu- 
tations over words and their shades of meaning and in similar 

2 Cf., for example, Max Scheler, Vom Umsturz der Werte, Vorrede, p. 3; Wilhelm 
Ostwald, Die Philosophie der Werte, Leipzig, 1913; Jonas Cohn, Der Sinn der 


gegenwaertigen Kultur, Leipzig, April, 1914; Ernst Troeltsch, Gesammelie Schriften, 
Vol. I and II (both before the war); etc. 
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discussions, some of our European friends and colleagues are 
writing ‘Philosophies of Civilization.’ * 

The question in mind is not at all which of these two pro- 
ceedings is the more truly philosophical. Undoubtedly both are 
philosophical and both are necessary. One may be quite ready 
even to admit that a philosophy of civilization built on loose 
thinking or the careless use of words is worse than no philosophy, 
because it is so subtly misleading, a blind guide of the blind. 
But, while we admit that detailed philosophical discussion on 
technically minute problems is primary in time, it can hardly 
be admitted that it is primary in importance or in human 
significance. Of course, if we want to eliminate the human 
element from our philosophy as much as possible (in this day of 
the coming into their own of the social sciences!) then we may 
be said to be on the right track. But, as already suggested, a 
philosophy with man left out is a strange phenomenon. As 
long as we are human one would like to suggest that we do not 
wholly neglect the human element in our philosophizings. A 
Weltanschauung which omits man with his goals and aspirations, 
hopes and fears, desires and dismays, his longings, purposes, and 
strivings certainly falls short of taking into consideration the 
empirical Welt as we know it. For certainly the Welt about 
which we know anything at all includes man and his interests. 

Moreover, it is hard for a mere man to see how any other 
factors given in experience can possibly be more meaningful and 
more vitally significant for man than just those hopes and 
aspirations which actuate individual men and social groups, 
nations, races, and mankind in general. In our feelings of 
‘philosophical superiority’ we may try to deny any recognition 
to these selfish impulses of men in general or of the proverbial 
‘man on the street.’ But in their practical life even philosophers 
seem always to have had aspirations and hopes, longings and 
goals, both for themselves as individuals and for larger social 
groups such as family, nation, nay, all humanity. Nor have we 
done with these strivings by dogmatically dubbing them ‘selfish 

* Cf. Albert Schweitzer, The Philosophy of Civilization, in 4 books, two of which, 


viz. The Decay and the Restoration of Civilization, and Civilization and Ethics have 
already appeared in English translation, published by A. & C. Black, Ltd., London. 
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impulses.’ It is precisely the business of philosophy to study 
these teleological attitudes of man from as unbiased a point of 
view as possible in order to find out whether or not they are wholly 
selfish, whether or not they are unreasonable, whether or not 
they are inherent in human nature, whether or not they are more 
than mere ‘castles in Spain.” They might turn out to be ‘ca- 
thedrals in France’ rather than ‘castles in Spain.’ That is to 
say, they might become actualized in flesh and blood, in stone 
and mortar, in achieved cultural and spiritual values, even 
though—like the cathedrals in France—it might take centuries or 
even millenia to build them. But it should be evident that they 
cannot be built in ever so long a period of time if there is no 
architectural plan evolved and laid before the people for ac- 
ceptance. Before we can expect to realize anything we should 
know what it is that we want to realize. And this, since the 
days of Plato’s Republic, has been one of the primary tasks of 
philosophy. One may disagree with Plato in his suggestion that 
the world’s rulers should be philosophers, but one must follow 
him in accepting for philosophy the task of pointing the way to 
the future development of human relations and organization. 
From the specific social sciences philosophy may take their 
results and conclusions, but it is she herself who must finally be 
the synthesizing factor by uniting these results. And it is 
philosophy which, by adding these into a theory of the universe, 
built as solidly as possible both on empirical facts and on rational 
judgments,‘ does finally construct a plan for the direction of 
further human evolution. Philosophy may shirk her duty here, 
but only at the risk of losing her own soul. 

In order to bring out more clearly our general idea, it may 
not be amiss to call atterttion to a few direct statements and 
quotations illustrative of this culture-value emphasis in current 
German philosophy. 

In the case of Max Scheler it will be sufficient to recall to the 
reader the full caption of an essay which appeared in the first 
volume of his recent work on Vom Ewigen im Menschen. This 
caption reads: ‘Of the Nature of Philosophy and the Moral 
Condition of Philosophical Knowledge.’’ As a matter of fact 


‘As a matter of fact, ‘rational judgments’ are themselves empirical facts. 
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even the title of the two-volume work itself, Of the Eternal in 
Maz, is illustrative of the emphasis upon man which is certainly 
for man a practical emphasis. But the title of the particular 
essay quoted is, probably, even more significant in its reference to 
philosophical knowledge as morally conditioned. I assume that it 
will be granted without much ado that current American phi- 
losophy either knows of no such moral conditions of philosophical 
knowledge or else fails to find any point of interest in such 
conditions. 

Julius Schultz, in his well known work published in 1922, 
Die Philosophie am Scheidewege, goes so far as to classify all 
past, present, and even future philosophical positions whether in 
ethics, metaphysics, history, or life in general under the principle 
of two mutually exclusive basic values. What these values are 
need not be touched upon here. The particular point of interest 
for our purpose is that Schultz’s entire philosophy rests upon 
the principle of value and that he came to his present position 
largely by finding it necessary to apply his philosophical con- 
ceptions to the human and historical development surrounding 
him. This he states clearly in his “‘ Selbsidarstellung.” § 

Again, August Messer, in his personal statement concerning 
the development and standpoint of his philosophy, says: ‘‘I had 
deeply experienced that real philosophy is not speculation alien 
to life, but evolves from the submerging of one’s self in the great 
questions of humanity which are bound to force themselves upon 
every thoughtful person.’’* This pronouncement is significant 
not so much for the explicit statement in a very few words of his 
fundamental conception of philosophy as growing out of life itself, 
as it is for the fact that in tone and tenor it is typical throughout 
of Messer’s philosophical message. 

Two longer quotations, one from Jonas Cohn, and the other 
from Albert Schweitzer, may not be amiss. They are both long 
and explicit enough to carry their own point and thus make any 
elaboration unnecessary. Jonas Cohn puts it as follows: 


‘In Philosophie der Gegenwart in Selbstdarstellungen, Vol. 3, page 16 of his own 


statement. 
*In Philosophie der Gegenwart, Vol. 3, page 16 of his own statement. The 


above translation is by the present writer. 
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“If it be at all possible scientifically to conceive a totality 
of time and with it a meaning of our life in time, then that can 
only be the task of philosophy. 

“In how far and by what means philosophy is able to fulfill 
this task will appear in the course of this work. At the very 
outset, however, it can be shown by means of an historical re- 
minder that this work on temporal problems belongs to the essential 
tasks of philosophy despite the fact that according to some con- 
ceptions of philosophy these problems are ‘unphilosophical.’ 

“‘Among the innumerable definitions of philosophy there are 
two which appear totally to contradict each other: philosophy is 
the science (Wissenschaft) of the eternal—and: philosophy is the 
self-consciousness of the spirit of the time (des Zeitgeistes). 
The skeptic perhaps will unite the two in the sentence that 
philosophy seeks the eternal and yet always takes in place of 
it a merely temporal expression of the human spirit. But change 
can only be understood through that which endures, the con- 
sciousness of the temporal stands out from a background of 
continuity; the law, which makes change necessary, itself is un- 
changing, the characteristics of time itself, its continuous passing 
from the past to the future, are no longer subject to temporal 
change. Such analogies may subjectively justify a conception of 
that situation which is diametrically opposed to the skeptical, a 
conception which could be proved only by a profounder investi- 
gation, namely that philosophy as the striving of temporally 
living men after eternal truths grasps this truth in temporal life 
and that at least one of the conditions of temporal life consists in 
gradually revealing the eternal truth. Since man cannot escape 
from time, contamination with the temporal can, of course, never 
entirely disappear. But a necessary source of error becomes 
harmless after one has come to recognize it. The consciousness 
of the temporal juncture, therefore, most certainly belongs to 
philosophy because it enables us to think eternal truths purer. 
Yet this would still remain a rather external relation. Moreover: 
the temporal juncture is not alien to the evolution of the human 
mind; rather the very fact that times differ essentially is precisely 
a consequence of that evolution. Knowledge of the last juncture 
of time is therefore an essential part of the self-knowledge of the 
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spirit, and in his own self the spirit must find the eternal in so 
far as he can find it at all.”’” 

Schweitzer’s statements are still more explicit, as the following 
examples will show. He says: 

“The value of any philosophy is in the last resort to be 
measured by its capacity or incapacity to transform itself into 
a living philosophy of the people.’’ ® 

“But philosophy philosophized about everything except civi- 
lization. She went on working undeviatingly at the establish- 
ment of a theoretical view of the universe, as though by means of 
it everything could be restored, and did not reflect that this 
theory, even if it were completed, would be constructed only out 
of history and science, and would accordingly be unoptimistic 
and unethical, and would remain forever an ‘impotent theory of 
the universe,’ which could never call forth the energies needed 
for the maintenance of the ideals of civilization. 

“So little did philosophy philosophize about civilization that 
she did not even notice that she herself and the age along with her 
were losing more and more of it. In the hour of peril the watch- 
man who ought to have kept us awake was himself asleep, and the 
result was that we put up no fight at all on behalf of our civi- 
lization.”’ ® 

“The development of civilization comes about—to put it 
quite generally—by individual men thinking out ideals which aim 
at the progress of the whole, and then so fitting them to the 
realities of life that they assume the shape in which they can 
influence most effectively the circumstances of the time. A man’s 
ability to be a pioneer of progress, that is, to understand what 
civilization is and to work for it, depends, therefore, on his being 
a thinker and on his being free.” '° 

“The reconstruction of our age, then, can begin only with a 
reconstruction of a theory of the universe. There is hardly any- 
thing more urgent in its claim on us than this which seems to be 
so far off and abstract. Only when we have made ourselves at 

7In Der Sinn der gegenwaertigen Kultur, pp. 2-3; Leipzig, 1914. The trans- 
lation is by the present writer; the italics also are mine throughout. 

® Albert Schweitzer, Decay and Restoration of Civilization, page 11. 


* Ibid., pp. 13-14. 
1° Ibid., pp. 15-16. 
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home again in the solid thought-building of a theory which can 
support a civilization, and when we take from it, all of us in 
codperation, ideas which can stimulate our life and work, only 
then can there again arise a society which shall possess ideals 
with magnificent aims and be able to bring these into effective 
agreement with reality. It is from new ideas that we must 
build history anew.” ™ 

These few quotations could be multiplied without number from 
other expressions of the men already quoted, as well as from other 
German philosophers. But our interest here lies not primarily 
in specific statements. In fact, the quotations w>ich were cited 
were given only in order to substantiate the assertion of the 
general emphasis upon a vital and necessary relationship between 
philosophy and human interests in general which is so conspicuous 
in contemporary German philosophy. And the choice of quota- 
tions was determined by the fact that the men quoted are too 
far apart in other fundamental philosophical viewpoints to justify 
a possible charge that this general emphasis belongs simply to 
one school of thought. 

Most honest students of current American philosophy will 
admit that the whole emphasis of the quotations cited is foreign 
tous. Not that we are not familiar with its tone and application 
in the history of philosophy, but that we have apparently no 
place for it and feel no need of it in our philosophy of today. 
What books have been published by American philosophers, say 
during the last fifteen years, that contain or develop a philosophy 
of history or of civilization? Merely to ask the question, it 
seems to the writer, is to make anyone who is familiar with recent 
philosophical publications in America conscious of the absence of 
works of this nature.” And this dearth is just as apparent in 
our technical magazines. Four-fifths of their space is occupied 
with problems of epistemology, and the remaining one-fifth with 
historic, esthetic, system-proclaiming or -defending, theoretico- 


1 Op. cit., pp. 85-86. 

FF. J. E. Woodbridge’s The Purpose of History might be cited by someone. 
This little volume, however, hardly pretends to be a philosophy of history, certainly 
not in the sense of a practicalinterest. But even if it were admitted as a philosophy 
of history it would merely be the exception that proves the rule. 
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ethical, and similar discussions, and discussions dealing mostly 
with a very technical and often minute—even though philo- 
sophically interesting and helpful—point or problem. Even the 
pragmatists and instrumentalists among us—who of all phi- 
losophers might be expected to develop the practical and cultural 
applications of philosophy—appear generally to be dominated by 
biological and physical categories and thus help to emphasize 
this strange neglect. As concerns the new realism it is certainly 
quite evident that its advocates are so pre-occupied with their 
interest in ‘pure logic,’ or in ‘mathematical logic’ or in mathe- 
matical physical categories that they have no time for fruitless 
discussions about such useless and on the whole impossible things 
as a philosophy of history or of civilization! 


I dare not, however, bring this discussion to a close without 
calling attention to one more rather extreme expression of the 
culture-value emphasis in contemporary German philosophy. 
Some German writers who have recently attempted a philosophy 
of history and of civilization have noted not only the phenomenal, 
rapid and continuous decline of Kultur during the last years,“ 
but have told us that this decline is only the beginning of the end. 
We are told that we have passed the zenith of Western civilization 
and are on the downward road. The end of present-day Western 
civilization is said to be but a matter of a few more hundred 
years at the most. It will be well to keep in mind that this 
is not the prophecy of a religious fanatic. It is the prognosti- 
cation of a ranking philosopher who in his two universally 
famous volumes has given unmistakable evidence of thorough- 
going scholarship, wide learning, and a knowledge of and famili- 
arity with facts over a range of amazing proportions.“ Spengler’s 
only advice is: take the inevitable stoically, for no mere man or 
group of men can stop the natural ebb and flow of the course of 
universal history. This, of course, is philosophy. And there is 
no dogmatic denying the possibility that this prognostication may 
be correct. But whether correct or not the illustration shows, 

43 On this there is quite general agreement by the German philosophers mentioned 
above. In England the views of such men as Bertrand Russell, Dean Inge and 


H. G. Wells come at once to mind. 
“4 I refer, of course, to Oswald Spengler’s Der Untergang des Abendlandes. 
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though in an exaggerated form, the intense interest of German 
philosophy in the practical affairs of men and in the problems 
presented by the great question of our civilization: ‘Whither?’ 

Some heroic soul among American philosophers will probably 
feel inclined to answer: ‘What is that to me? Philosophy was 
never meant to be a cheap prognosticator of the future, nor a 





mere handmaiden of civilization. If civilization is actually de- 
clining, let it decline. If this is the beginning of the end of | 
Western civilization, let us face the end heroically and uncon- 
cernedly. In the meantime let no such secondary considerations | 
hinder our important work. Philosophize as long as you have a 
chance. If in the midst of it the end comes, let it come. I have 
done my duty, my work. And if the end does not come for 
centuries, consider how much may be accomplished in the mean- 
time by those who are refusing to have their strength and abilities 
sapped by worrying over “The Decline and Fall of the Western 
World.” In other words, there are undoubtedly some among us 
who, if they were to live to see the end, would like to be found 
(and killed) philosophizing, as Archimedes was found drawing his 
figures and circles in the sand when Marcellus’ cohorts had 
broken into Syracuse and were taking the city by fire and sword. 
(One of the soldiers, it will be remembered, not knowing who the 
fool writing in the sand was, ran his spear through the famous 
mathematician.) A noble desire, perhaps, but not particularly 
helpful or valuable. Moreover, it would no longer be original! 





If nothing else moves him let the philosopher ponder that with 
Western civilization his own philosophy might perish and with it 
the laboriously developed philosophy of the entire Western world. 

But, to be serious, an attitude of such indifference toward 





mankind’s hopes and fears as just described is, to say the least, 
unsound even in philosophy. Philosophy must not grow so 
abstract as to lose its contact with the concrete life which 





flows all around it and alone has made it possible. Sine vita 
non philosophia. And life for man, even for a philosopher, is 
primarily human life, t.e. life as lived by man. For philosophy, 
then, to emphasize the analysis, interpretation, and meaning of 
human values and interests is not at all to surrender its own 
field, but rather to come home, back to the place where it 
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had its roots, and whence its branches have, rightly, gone out to 
spread over the empirical universe. But regardless of how 
foreign to general human interests any such part of this universe 
may be, it is manifestly impossible to describe it in any but 
human terms. In view of this simple fact, we may note in 
passing, many of the charges by the critics of ‘argumentum ad 
hominem’ lose their point. 

We should like to add that nothing could be farther from our 
mind than to urge American philosophers to imitate European or, 
for that matter, any other type of philosophical research or 
discussion. In the very nature of the case American philosophy 
is younger than that of Europe. But mere youthfulness is no 
excuse for not wanting to stand on one’s own feet. America may 
well be proud of the fact that she is rapidly learning to think 
independently. And this is no less true in philosophy than in 
almost every other branch of human inquiry. No one surely, 
objects to American philosophy blazing its own trail. But to do 
that need not mean deliberately to eliminate or wilfully to neglect 
one of the most meaningful and valuable aspects of age-old 
philosophical inquiry. The question is not, shall we follow in 
the footsteps of our forbears, or in the path marked out for us 
by our contemporaries in other countries. The question is 
rather, are we not losing a most valuable, significant, and essential 
part of our common philosophical heritage by this almost total 
neglect of practical and culture-values and by our all too general 
disregard of the vital relationship between philosophy and human 
life and its interests in general. If we are the losers by such 
serious omissions surely nothing but ridicule, and that deserved, 
can be incurred by our assertion of independence. On the other 
hand, any really serious omission of whatsoever kind is a mistake 
which must be corrected regardless of what omission anyone else 
may or may not have been guilty. By such correction we shall 
not be copying but shall be coming into our own. 

Should American philosophers set out to overcome this serious 
neglect the result, almost in the nature of the case, would from 
the beginning show our relative independence from the philosophy 
of the old world. Because of the youthfulness of our civilization 
and the buoyancy of our spirit it is almost unthinkable, for 
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example, that any American could have written Spengler’s book." 
Just because we are the ‘new world’ it would be difficult for us to 
believe in the present decline of Western civilization even if that 
decline could be shown to be a fact. America is just beginning 
to live and therefore it is well nigh impossible for her at this 
stage of development to think seriously of death. When American 
philosophers actually undertake to write philosophies of history 
and of civilization, these philosophies will amply justify them- 
selves by their natural and inevitable diversity from those of the 
old world which, due to an environment which is vastly different 
from that of Europe, they are bound to manifest. 
PAUL ARTHUR SCHILPP. 


COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC. 


% This must not be taken to mean that the other European writers mentioned 
in this paper agree either with the conclusions or the spirit and tone of Spengler's 
philosophy. Some differ so widely from him as to oppose his theories radically. 




















THOMAS BROWN: ASSOCIATIONIST(?). 


SYCHOLOGISTS have always desired for their science an 
empirical status as ‘radical’ as that of chemistry or biology. 
And from the beginning they have worked hard for the object of 
their desire. With the Associationists of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries ‘simplification’ was the key to the attain- 
ment of the ideal,! just as with twentieth century Behaviorists 
‘verification’ has become the key. As every one knows, pure 
associationism remained an ideal which was never attained. In 
James Mill it reaches the high water mark of the British empirical 
tradition. Yet in the ‘associationism’ of an earlier British 
psychologist, Thomas Brown (1778-1820), we find already a 
conscious effort to abandon ‘pure’ associationism as not merely 
futile but positively dangerous to psychology as an empirical 
science. 

Psychologists to-day refer to Brown as an associationist,’ 
though often they suggest that he is not quite like the others in 
hisgroup. One writer,’ speaking of the followers of Hume, names 
Thomas Brown as the ‘“‘most independent” of them. Another 
writer says:* ‘“‘Brown was not a follower of Hartley unable to 
grasp the principles of his own school. On the contrary, he was 
an intelligent opponent of Hartley’s teaching, a follower of 
Dugald Stewart, and at the same time anxious to utilize the good 
parts of Associationism. Brown gives the reader a feeling of 
insecurity; he is patently overdeveloped and alive to more 
possibilities than he can hold in his grasp. . . . Pure Associ- 
ationism survives in Brown's ‘simple suggestion.’ The addition 
of the other ‘faculty’ of relative suggestion places Brown outside 


1See Mill, James, Analysis of the Human Mind, new ed., edited by J. S. Mill, 
London, Longmans, 1869, Vol. 1, Preface, p. v. 

2 See Titchener, E. B., Text-Book of Psychology, N. Y., Macmillan, p. 374, foot- 
note 3. 

* Dessoir, Max, Outlines of the History of Psychology, N. Y., Macmillan, 1912, 


p. 231. 
‘ Brett, G. S., A History of Psychology, London, Allen & Unwin, 1921, Vol. III, 


p. 26, 
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the limits of Associationism.’’ James, also, hints at some of the 
specific differences between Brown's teaching and that of “the 
ordinary associationist-psychology”;* and, if we turn to “the 
supreme exponent of Associationism,”’ James Mill, we find this in 
the Preface to his Analysis of the Human Mind ® (evidently 
written by J. S. Mill): ‘One distinguished thinker, Dr. Thomas 
Brown, regarded some of the mental phenomena from a point of 
view similar to Hartley’s, and all that he did for psychology was 
in this direction; but he had read Hartley’s work either super- 
ficially, or not at all: he seems to have derived nothing from it, 
and though he made some successful analyses of mental phe- 
nomena by means of the laws of association, he rejected or 
ignored, the more searching applications of those laws; resting 
content, when he arrived at the more difficult problems, with 
mere verbal generalizations, such as his futile explanations by 
what he termed ‘relative suggestion.” Brown’s psychology was 
no outcome of Hartley’s; it must be classed as an original but 
feebler effort in a somewhat similar direction. It is to the author 
of the present volumes that the honour belongs of being the 
reviver and second founder of the Association psychology.” 
Evidently it is no mere whim of contemporary psychologists to 
regard Brown as not a ‘member in good standing’ of the associ- 
ationist clique; the clique itself recognizes him as outside the 
pale. It is the purpose of this paper to point out specifically, 
through an examination of Brown’s Lectures on the Philosophy of 
the Mind,’ the difference between Brown's ‘associationism’ 
and “the ordinary associationist-psychology.”’ In the writer's 
opinion he not only successfully refutes ‘pure’ associationism, 
but also gets much nearer the goal of “radical empiricism” in 
psychology than did either the first or the “second founder of 
the Association psychology.” 

Psychology as conceived by the associationists, is a sort of 
«‘mental chemistry,” * whose task is threefold: (1) the distin- 

5 Principles of Psychology, N. Y., Holt, 1893, Vol. I, pp. 276f.; cf. also p. 248, 


footnote. 
* Vol. I, p. xii. Cf. also H. C. Warren, A History of the Association Psychology, 


N. Y., Scribner's Sons, 1921, pp. 70 ff. 
? Edinburgh, Adam & Chas. Black, edition of 1851, 4 vols. 
* Mill, James, op. cit., Vol. 1, pp. viii, x, 1. 
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guishing of the various simple mental phenomena, #.e. sensations 
and ideas; (2) the analysis of complex mental phenomena; and 
(3) a study of the laws which determine the relating of ideas to 
form both simultaneous and successive groupings. The funda- 
mental teachings of classic associationism may be reduced to two: 
(1) the units dealt with in psychology are ideas (including sen- 
sations), which have an independent existence of their own, that 
is, exist independent of a subject. The term ‘idea’ is loosely 
used by the associationists. Sometimes it is used in a wide 
sense to mean both sensations and images. This is the Lockean 
use of the term. Again it is used in a narrower sense, e.g. by 
James Mill,® to mean the copy or “image of the sensation” 
“which remains after the sensation ceases.’’ In his discussion of 
complex ideas, however, Mill uses the term to mean both percept 
(which includes at least one true sensation and many sensation 
images) and image (which includes only sensation images). 
Thus he speaks of “‘ the idea of a tree’’ and “the idea of a stone,”’ 
meaning both percept of tree and of stone, and image of tree and 
of stone. (2) The second fundamental teaching of associationism 
is that the one principle which explains all mental phenomena is 
association. According to this principle there is a ‘power’ ™ 
inherent in an idea, by which it attracts and links to itself other 
ideas. The negative aspect of this teaching is implied always by 
the associationists and often explicitly stated,” viz., that ideas 
are never called up by direct volition. Thus, applying the 
direct method of observation (upon which they insist) the 
associationists assert that the only facts observed are sensations 
and ideas, and their attraction for each other, which accounts for 
the particular groupings or complex ideas and for the successive 
“trains of feelings.”’ * 

Mill’s Analysis of the Human Mind is at once the classic 
presentation of associationism, and the proof (all unsuspected by 

* Ibid., p. 52°. 

1° Tbid., p. 93; of. p. 62, footnote. 

" Ibid., pp. 264%, 325-326, 332-333. Cf. Hume's conception of association as 
a “gentle force"’ (A Treatise of Human Nature, Bk. I, Pt. I, Sect. IV). 


8 Ibid., p. 322"; of. p. 239%. 
8 Ibid., pp. 70-71. 
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its author) of the incompatibility of associationism and “radical 
empiricism.’’ As an empirical doctrine associationism fails both 
positively and negatively: negatively, in so far as it omits from 
its account of experience certain facts of experience not reducible 
to ‘ideas,’ e.g. the self; and positively, in so far as it reports as 
fact of experience what is mere inference. The ‘gentle force’ 
by which one idea attracts other ideas is not observed fact but 
hypothesis, introduced by the associationists to explain the fact 
that sensations and ‘ideas’ are experienced as related. These 
experienced relations, be it further noted, whose existence the 
‘gentle force’ was invoked to explain, are themselves not ad- 
mitted to be experienced. Yet, in spite of his teaching that 
‘ideas,’ with their ‘power’ of attraction, are the only facts of 
immediate experience, Mill himself recognizes over and over 
again the inadequacy of this analysis of experience, and often 
definitely asserts that ideas never occur apart from a self who 
has them. “ . whensoever one of my sensations exists,’’ he 
writes, ‘the idea of myself exists along with it; whensoever one 
of my ideas exists, the idea of myself is sure to exist along with 
it." Yet it is obvious that Mill was not aware that this 
admission was the betrayal of his cause, for, while admitting that 
the self is immediately and vividly experienced, particularly in 
memory," as different from ‘ideas,’ he in the end transforms the 
self, to his own satisfaction, into an ‘idea’ or a “train of feel- 
ings,”’ © by the mere assertion that it is such. 

That Brown shared with the associationists an almost feverish 
desire to make of psychology an empirical science on a par with 
the natural sciences is certain. This desire is expressed through- 
out the four volumes of Brown’s Philosophy of the Mind in the 
reiterated assertion that the only difference between the investi- 
gation of the mind and the investigation of matter is a difference 
in the material investigated. The method, he insists, is exactly 
the same in the two cases, namely, direct observation and 
description.'’ 

“ Op. cit., Vol. I, PP. 343-344; of. PP. 355, 356. 

% Ibid., pp. 321, 328-329, 330-331, 360. 

% Ibid., p. 360. 


17 See especially Ch. II, on the ‘Relation of the Philosophy of the Mind to the 
Sciences." Cf. Vol. I, pp. 157%, 160%, 285*; also Lecture VIII. 
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It will be useful to introduce at this point a summary of 


Brown’s 


CLASSIFICATION OF MENTAL PHENOMENA. 


I. External states or affections of the mind, arising ‘“‘from causes without the 
mind” (Vol. 1, p. 416): Sensations (Vol. 1, pp. 418, etc.). 


. Organic sensations (Vol. 1, pp. 418 ff.). 
. Smell (Vol. 1, pp. 463 ff.). 

. Taste (Vol. 1, pp. 467 ff.). 

. Hearing (Vol. 1, pp. 473 ff.). 

. Touch (Vol. 1, pp. sor ff.). 

. Vision (Vol. 2, pp. 90 ff.). 


oun & WwW DW 


II. Internal states or affections of the mind, arising ‘‘from previous states of the 


mind itself’’ (Vol. 1, p. 416; of. Vol. 2, p. 173"). 


1. Intellectual States of the Mind. 2. Emotions. 

(a) Simple Sugges- (6) Relative Sug- (a) Simple (Vol. 3, p. (6) Complex (Vol. 3, 
tion, #.¢., gestion, 1.¢., 30) PP. 31, 32) 
suggested suggested Joy 1. Immediate 
feelings feelings Grief 2. Retrospec- 
(Vol. 2, p. (Vol. 2, p. Desire tive 
207) 207) Astonishment 3. Prospec- 

Complex feel- 1. Relations of Respect tive 
ings re- cO-ex- Contempt 
ducible to istence etc. 
simple (Vol. 2, 
sugges- pp. 438, 
tion (Vol. 453. 

2, Pp. 503) 

347 ff.) (1) position 
1. Concep- (2) resem- 

tion blance 
2. Memory and dif- 
3. Imagi- ference 

nation (3) propor- 
4. Habit tion 


(4) degree 

(Ss) compre- 
hension 

2. Relations of 

succes- 
sion 
(Vol. 2, 
P. 557) 

(1) priority 

(2) posteri- 
ority 

3. Complex 

mental 
phe- 
nomena 
reduc- 
ible to 
relative 
sugges- 
tion 
(Vol. 3, 
pp. 
12 ff.) 

(1) judg- 
ment 

(2) reason- 


ing 
(3) abstrac- 
tion 
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From this summary it is at once evident that there are im. 
portant differences between Brown and the associationists. A 
point upon which the former lays great emphasis is his repudiation 
of the view that there is a mysterious ‘power’ inherent in ideas 
by which they are associated.'* Such a ‘power,’ he insists, is 
pure hypothesis, not observed fact; all that we directly observe 
is ‘the simple fact of the rise of certain states or affections of 
the mind, after certain other states or affections of mind.’”’'* We 
observe merely “that one affection of’’ the mind ‘succeeds 
another affection of it, and that the successions occur in a certain 
order,” *° and “if we trust the evidence of our consciousness, 
which affords the only evidence, we have no knowledge of any 
intermediate process that can have the name association.” * 
Since the observed fact is simply the suggestion of one feeling by 
another and not a “mysterious association,’’ Brown prefers, he 
tells us, to substitute the term ‘suggestion’ for the more usual 
term ‘association.’ The term ‘association’ has proved dangerous 
to an empirical science, for it has come to mean not merely the 
observed ‘suggestion’ but also an inferred prior ‘association’ or 
union, upon which the ‘suggestion’ depends. ‘“‘You will now 
perceive . . . the reasons,’ says Brown,” which led me to prefer 
the term suggestion to association, as a more accurate general 
term for all the spontaneous successions of our thought; since, 
by making the suggestion itself to depend on an association or 
combination of ideas prior to it, we should not merely have 
assumed the reality of a process of which we have no consciousness 
whatever, but should have excluded, by the impossibility of such 
previous combination, many of the most important classes of 
suggestions,—every suggestion that arises from the relations of 
objects that we perceive for the first time, and, every suggestion 
that does not belong, in the strictest sense, to Mr. Hume's single 
class of contiguity in time.” * 

18 Op. cit., Vol. 1, pp. 193%, 243, 267'; Vol. 2, pp. 221', 334-335, 342 ff. 

19 Ibid., Vol. 2, p. 327. 

% Ibid., Vol. 2, p. 328%. 

™ Jbid., Vol. 2, p. 334. 

2 Ibid., Vol. 2, p. 342°. 


™% It is surprising that so keen an observer as Brown should have failed to note 
that all cases of association belong to the “‘single class of contiguity in time.” 
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That the term ‘suggestion’ avoids the pitfalls of the more 
usual term ‘association’ as indicated by Brown, may be ques- 
tioned. For we do not observe that one feeling suggests another, 
but simply that it follows it, as Brown himself says, and that 
there is a certain uniformity in the sequence of our ideas. Never- 
theless Brown’s meaning is unmistakable. He flatly repudiates 
one of the two important doctrines of the “ordinary associ- 
ationist-psychology,’’ namely, that ‘ideas’ have an inherent 
‘power’ by which they attract one another.* And he repudiates 
this doctrine on empirical grounds. 

But Brown’s psychology is more radically empirical than 
associationism in still other ways. It corrects the incomplete 
account of experience given by the associationists by including 
as immediately experienced facts, not merely sensational but 
also non-sensational ‘feelings,’ z.e. relational and affective ‘feel- 
ings,’ and the self who is subject of these different kinds of 
consciousness. In other words, Brown repudiates also the second 
of the two fundamental teachings of associationism, #.e. that the 
units dealt with in psychology are ‘ideas,’ that is, sensations and 
“transformed sensations.” * 

According to Brown (see accompanying outline) there are 
three main classes of “states or affections of the mind”: (1) 
sensations, (2) intellectual states, and (3) emotions. Sensations 
arise ‘from causes without the mind,” * while the intellectual 
states and emotions arise ‘“‘from previous states of the mind it- 
self." The mind is conceived by Brown as a “substance” having 
certain “‘susceptibilities”’ or “‘ various modes in which it may . . . 
be affected by . . . other substance.”"*’ These “susceptibilities” 
must not be regarded, he tells us, as anything distinct from and 
added to the substance itself; the term is used simply to indicate 
the possibility of change which may occur in a substance when 
it comes into reiation with other substances. ‘“‘I use the word 


% Cf. Brown's repudiation of Hartley's ‘“‘mechanical”’ theory of association. 
Ibid., Vol. 2, pp. 405 ff.; of. p. 408". 

% Condillac regarded what Brown calls ‘internal affections” as ‘‘transformed 
sensations,”" and Mill followed Condillac in this teaching. See Brown, op. cit., 
Vol. 2, p. 190"; cf. pp. 197%, 435. 

% Ibid., Vol. 1, p. 416. 

37 Ibid., Vol. 1, p. 182. 
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susceptibility,” says Brown,** “. . . as in this case synonymous 
with what Locke, and some other writers, have denominated 
passive power, to avoid . . . the ambiguity, which may arise 
from annexing the term passive to a word which is generally 
employed to signify, not the subject of change, but the cause or 
occasion of change.’’ Now the “primary susceptibility” of the 
mind is sensation.2® Sensations are the fundamental “affections” 
in all experience, apart from which we never find intellectual 
states or emotions. ‘‘In these [i.e. sensations], we find the rude 
elements of all our knowledge,”’ says Brown,*® “the material on 
which the mind is ever operating, and without which it seems to 
us almost impossible to conceive that it could ever have operated 
at all, or could, even in its absolute inactivity, have been conscious 
of its own inert existence.” 

But the mind has other 
It is affected not merely by external things but also by its own 
“states."’ Of these “internal affections” or “suggestions”’ there 
are two sorts:* (1) intellectual states and (2) emotions. And 
“Our intellectual states of mind .. . are either those resem- 
blances of past affections of the mind, which arise by simple 
suggestion, or those feelings of relation, which arise by what I 


‘susceptibilities’’ besides sensation. 


have termed relative suggestions, the one set resulting . . . from 
some prior states of mind, but not involving, necessarily, any 
consideration of these previous states of mind, which suggested 
them; the other set necessarily involving the consideration of 
two or more objects, or two or more affections of the mind, as 
subjects of the relation which is felt.’ Brown’s term ‘‘simple 


é 


suggestion ’’ replaces the associationist term ‘‘association.”’ But, 


“ 


as Mr. Brett points out,” Brown’s “suggestion” is not “a 
principle of cohesion among ideas but a mode of activity.” 
The “supposed faculties’’ of conception, ‘“‘simple memory,” 


“ 


imagination and habit, Brown “reduces to” simple suggestion.™ 


28 Op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 177'. 

% Ibid., Vol. 2, p. 441'. 

% Jbid., Vol. 1, p. 4277. 

 Jbid., Vol. 1, p. 416; of. Vol. 2, p. 173'. 
3 Jbid., Vol. 2, p. 2097; of. Vol. 3, p. 22°. 
% Op. cit., p. 26. 

% Ibid., Vol. 2, Pp. 347- 
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Conception, he tells us, ‘‘is the very function which is meant by 
the power of suggestion itself, when stripped of the illusion of 
prior association; and if the conception be separated from the 
suggestion nothing will remain to constitute the power of sug- 
gestion, which is only another name for the same power.” * 
“There is not, in any case of suggestion, both a suggestion and a 
conception, more than there is, in any case of vision, both a vision 
and a sight." ** Conception is simply the “susceptibility of the 
mind” by which it calls up images, and differs from ‘“‘the more 


general power of suggestion . . . only as a part differs from the 


whole.” *” 
Memory, according to Brown, is a complex “state of mind” 


which “admits of very easy analysis” into conceptions and “the 
notion of a certain relation of time.”’** His words are: ‘The 
particular feeling of any moment before the present, as it rises 
again in our mind, would be a simple conception, if we did not 
think of it, either immediately or indirectly, in relation to some 
other feeling earlier or later. It becomes a remembrance when 
we combine with it this feeling of relation—the relation which 
constitutes our notion of time; for time, as far as we are capable 
of understanding it, or rather of feeling it, is nothing more than 
the varieties of this felt relation, which in reference to one of 
the subjects of the relation, we distinguish by the word before,— 
in reference to the other, by the word after.’’** ‘‘Memory, 
therefore, is not a distinct intellectual faculty, but is merely 
conception or suggestion combined with the feeling of a particular 
relation,—the relation to which we give the name priority.”’ * 
Brown uses the term ‘imagination’ to mean creative imagi- 
nation, ‘conception’ being the term which he uses, as we have 
seen, for reproductive imagination. He thus defines imagi- 
nation as “the power of combining’’ objects “‘in various new 
assemblages,—of forming at our will, with a sort of delegated 
omnipotence, not a single universe merely, but a new and varied 


% Ibid., Vol. 2, p. 350%. 

* Ibid., Vol. 2, p. 352. 

7 Ibid., Vol. 2, p. 353%. 

* Ibid., Vol. 2, pp. 354°, 360°. 

* Ibid., Vol. 2, p. 355'. 

* Ibid., Vol. 2, p. 358"; of. pp. 356', 360%, 361°-*, 364%, 365%. 
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universe, with every succession of our thought. The materials 
of which we form them are, indeed, materials that exist in every 
mind; but they exist in every mind only as the stones exist 
shapeless in the quarry, that require little more than mechanic 
labor to convert them into common dwellings, but that rise into 
palaces and temples only at command of architectural genius.” 4 
There are, he later points out,“ two sorts of imagination: cop- 
trolled, and uncontrolled or reverie, of which the latter type is 
more common,* and which is “a mode of the general capacity 
of simple suggestion, and nothing more.’’“ Controlled or 
voluntary imagination is this same “capacity of simple sug- 
gestion”’ plus the “vivid feeling” of desire. He thus refers to 
controlled imagination as “not the exercise of a single power, 
but the development of various susceptibilities,—of desire,—of 
simple suggestion, by which conceptions rise after conceptions,— 
of judgment or relative suggestion, by which a feeling of relative 
fitness or unfitness arises, on the contemplation of the conceptions 
that have thus spontaneously presented themselves.”’ 

Finally, habit, according to Brown, is a complex experience 
reducible to simple suggestion. ‘“‘What is called the power of 
habit,”’ he writes, ‘‘is thus suggestion, and nothing more. The 
sight of wine before’ an habitué “has coexisted innumerable 
times with the desire of drinking it. The state of mind, there- 
fore, which constitutes the perception, induces, by the common 
influence of suggestion, that other state of mind which consti- 
tutes the desire, and the desire all those other states or motions 
which have been its usual attendants.” “ 

It seems evident from this examination of Brown's ‘simple 
suggestion” that Mr. Brett is wrong in saying that “pure 
associationism survives” in it.7_ Brown has denied any observed 
‘power’ of attraction in “simple suggestion,”’ and he has already 
discovered other than sensational ele ats of consciousness in the 


“ Op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 375. 

@ Ibid., Vol. 2, p. 378*. 

# Ibid., Vol. 2, p. 3817. 

“ Ibid., Vol. 2, p. 382; cf. p. 394. 
* Ibid., Vol. 2, p. 3837. 

“ Ibid., Vol. 2, p. 4017; cf. p. 401°. 


“ Op. cit., p. 26. 
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complex forms of experience analyzed, notably in memory. It 
will be recalled that according to Brown memory includes the 
consciousness or “‘feeling”’ of the “‘relation of priority.” And it 
should be further pointed out here that although Brown lists 
‘perception’ neither under “simple suggestion”’ nor under “‘rela- 
tive suggestion,” his analysis of perception shows that like 
memory it includes relational as well as sensational ‘‘feelings.”’ 
Perception includes, according to Brown, sensations, conceptions 
(i.e. images) and the relational ‘‘feeling’’ of external cause. The 
latter, i.e. the “‘feeling’’ of external reference, occurs in the case 
of all sensations, which is virtually to say, as Brown doubtless 
meant to say, that simple sensations never occur alone but 
always as components of perception. Of ‘ perception,”’ he says,** 
that it “is a suggestion of memory, combined with the simple 
sensation. There are not, in ascribing the smell to odorous 
particles of a rose, as its cause, sensation, perception, and associ- 
ation or suggestion, as three powers or general principles of the 
mind. But there are sensation and the associate sugge.uon: and, 
when these coexist, perception exists; because perception is the 
name which we give to the union of the former two. There is, 
indeed, the belief of some cause of the sensation, as there is a 
belief of some cause of every feeling of the mind, internal as 
well as external.”” Yet “it is very evident that perception .. . 
is not the mere reference to a cause of some sort, for it would 
then be as comprehensive as all the feelings or changes of the 
mind—our hope, fear, anger, pity, which we ascribe to some 
cause or antecedent—as much as our tastes and smells; it is 
the reference of certain feelings to a corporeal cause, that is to 
say, to a cause extended and resisting.”’ ** 

Turning to his “relative suggestion” we find other “‘feelings’ 
of relation discussed by Brown. By “relative suggestion” he 
means suggested “‘feelings’’ of relation, which appear when we 
have in mind two or more objects at the same time, e.g. when I 
am conscious of a horse and a sheep at the same time, these 
complex sensational feelings suggest the “feeling” of difference or 
of likeness between the two.*® That feelings of relation are 


’ 


 Tbid., Vol. 2, p. 31°. 
* Ibid., Vol. 2, p. 337; of. pp. 30*, 321. 
8 Ibid., Vol. 2, p. 207'. 
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unique, and not merely “transformed sensations,” Brown asserts 
again and again. . if there be anything,” he says," “in any 
complex feeling of the mind which did not originally form a sen. 
sation, or a part of a complex sensation, this addition, however 
slight, is itself a proof that all the phenomena of the mind are 


“é 


not mere sensations variously repeated; that sensation, in short, 
does not ‘involve’ all the affections and faculties of the soul.” 
And, following his illustration of the comparison of the horse 
and the sheep, is this: ‘‘ The perception being the same, the com- 
parisons, or subsequent feelings of relation, are different; and 
though the relation cannot be felt but when both objects are con- 
sidered together, it is truly no part of the perception of each.” ® 
And again this: ‘the feeling which constitutes our comparison of 
our sensations, or, in other words, our belief of their agreement 
or disagreement, is itself a state of mind different from either of 
the separate sensations which we compare, and different from 
both as merely coexisting.”’ ™ 

Of these feelings of relation there are two kinds:™ (1) re- 
lations of coexistence, and (2) relations of succession. The 
feelings of relation of coexistence include the following, though 
Brown is aware, he tells us, “that some of these might, by a 


little refinement of analysis, be made to coincide”: position, 


resemblance or difference, proportion, degree, comprehension.* 
The feelings of relations of succession are feelings of priority and 
posteriority.*’ 

The “supposed faculties’ 
tion, Brown reduces to “relative suggestion.”” ‘“‘With this 


of judgment, reason, and abstrac- 


susceptibility of relative suggestion,’’ he says, “‘the faculty of 
judgment, as that term is commonly employed, may be con- 
sidered as nearly synonymous.” ** And of ‘reasoning’ he says 
that it is found “‘when analyzed, to be nothing more than a 


Op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 190°. 


% Jbid., Vol. 2, p. 196. 

8 Ibid., Vol. 2, p. 197. 

“ Ibid., Vol. 2, p. 438. 

% Tbid., Vol. 2, p. 439. 

% Ibid., Vol. 2, p. 453; of. PP. 439, 503. 
8? Ibid., Vol. 2, p. 557°. 

8 Tbid., Vol. 3, p. 137. 
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series of judgments,”’ *® and hence likewise reducible to ‘‘relative 
suggestion.” Of abstraction he has this to say: ‘‘We perceive 
two objects,—a rock, for example, and a tree: we press against 
them; they both produce in us that sensation which constitutes 
our feeling of resistance. We give the name of hardness to this 
common property of the external objects; and our mere feeling 
of resemblance, when referred to the resembling objects, is thus 
converted into abstraction. If we are capable of feeling the 
resemblance, the abstraction is surely already formed, and needs, 
therefore, no other power to produce it. ... What is thus 
termed abstraction, is the very notion of partial similarity.’’ © 
Not only in his teaching that relational “feelings’’ are ex- 
perienced as unique, i.e. not reducible to sensations, but also 
in his teaching about the emotions, Brown falls “‘outside the 
limits of Associationism.”” Many of our emotional experiences 
are ‘elementary feelings,’’ ®™ no more definable than are our sen- 
sations. In both cases we can simply point out “‘the circum- 
stances in which they arise.’ The emotions ‘‘differ,” he tells 
us,” “from the other order of the same internal class,—from the 
intellectual states of mind, which constitute our simple or 
relative suggestions of memory or judgment,—by that peculiar 
vividness of feeling which every one understands, but which it 
is impossible to express by any verbal definition; as truly 
impossible, as to define sweetness, or bitterness, a sound, or a 
smell, in any other way, than by a statement of the circumstances 
in which they arise."” Emotions differ not only from our “‘intel- 
lectual states’’ but also from sensations, and are not reducible 
to sensations, as the associationists believed. ‘‘When we think 
of love or hate, fear or hope,”” says Brown,® ‘‘as fundamentally 
and truly nothing more than affections of external sense, we try 
to recognise the original sensations of smell, taste, hearing, 
touch, and sight, which have been transformed into them; but 
we try in vain to recognise what is essentially different, and 
lose ourselves therefore in the attempt.” 
 Ibid., Vol. 3, p. 13°; of. p. 15%. 
© Tbid., Vol. 3, p. 1877. 
® Ibid., Vol. 3, p. 30. 
3 
2 


® Ibid., Vol. 3, p. 25'. 
8 Jbid., Vol. 2, p. 200°; of. p. 199". 
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Though Brown is certainly in advance of the associationists jn 
pointing out the unique character of the emotions, he makes 
the mistake of believing the emotions to be elemental because 
they are unique. It is evident, moreover, that Brown shares 
with the associationists,“ the mistake of regarding the really 
irreducible factor in emotion, i.e. pleasure or its opposite, as 
sensation. “ . our emotions,”’ he writes,“—astonishment or 
desire, for example, “. . . are*as little sensations, in the philo- 
sophical meaning of the term, as they are fear or sorrow. The 
feeling of pleasure, in all its degrees of vividness or faintness, is a 
state of mind very different from that which constitutes desire of 
the recurrence of its object; for, otherwise, the desire would be 
itself the very gratification which it supposes to be absent. It 
is induced indeed by the remembrance of the pleasure; but it is 
a consequence of the remembrance, not a part of it.” 

Among the elementary emotions Brown includes the following: 
“joy, grief, desire, astonishment, respect, contempt, and the 
two opposite species of vivid feelings, which distinguish to us 
the actions that are denominated vicious or virtuous.’’* These 
are usually found, however, in complex forms of emotional 
experience, and it is the complex emotional experiences which he 
discusses under the headings “ Immediate,” “‘ Retrospective”’ and 
“‘Prospective’’ emotions.*? 

The most important aspect of Brown’s teaching which differ- 
entiates it from that of the associationists has so far been merely 
suggested in passing. Opposed to the theory, if not to the 
practice, of the associationists, is Brown's teaching that ideas are 
not independent entities, but that every form of consciousness, 
whether an ‘idea,’ in the associationists’ sense, or a relational 
‘feeling,’ or an emotion, is that of a mind or self,—in other words, 
that we never experience ideas apart from the self who has them. 
“‘ Amid all this variety of feelings,” says Brown,** “‘ with whatever 
rapidity the changes may succeed each other, and however 

“See Mill, J., op. cit., Vol. 2, chs. XVII-XXIII, which are devoted to the 
discussion of “ pleasurable and painful sensations.” 

® Op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 199". 

* Ibid., Vol. 3, p. 30%. 

* Jbid., Vol. 3, p. 31°. 

% Ibid., Vol. 1, p. 2937; of. p. 300". 
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opposite they may seem, we still have the most undoubting 
belief, that it is the same individual mind which is thus affected 
jn various ways. . . . It is the same individual mind . . . which, 
in all these instances, is pleased and pained, is ignorant, doubts, 
reflects, knows.”” Again he writes: ® ‘‘The existence of ideas as 
separate from the mind, and the permanent existence of these 
when they have ceased to exist in the individual mind, are 
evidently assumptions as gratuitous as the assumption of the 
external existence of matter itself. . . .” 

That the self is immediately experienced as a “sentient and 
thinking being,”’ the persistent “‘subject of various feelings,’’ we 
find repeatedly asserted by Brown. In answer to the objection 
that there cannot be a persistent self since (1) individuals are 
observed to be different “at different periods of life,’’ 7° and since 
(2) we all observe the ‘diversity of our feelings at different 
moments,” 7! Brown replies simply that we immediately ex- 
perience the self as persistent even amid the constant change in 
our “feelings.” ‘‘The belief in our identity,” he writes, ‘‘is not 
the result of any series of propositions, but arises immediately.” ” 
“... we must admit that our identity, if it be felt by us in- 
tuitively, and felt universally, immediately, irresistibly, is founded 
on the very same authority as the most exact logical demon- 
stration, with this additional advantage, that it is not subject to 
those possibilities of error in the steps of the demonstration, from 
which no long series of reasoning can be exempt.” “. . . even 
to doubt of our identity, if it were possible for us truly to doubt 
of it, would be to believe, that our mind, which doubts, is that 
very mind which has reflected and reasoned on the subject.” ™ 

Persistence is the character of the self most emphasized by 
Brown. The changing nature of the “feelings”’ of the self is con- 
trasted always with the permanence of the self. There is an- 
other character of the self, however, which Brown often stresses 

 Ibid., Vol. 2, p. 177; of. pp. 18*-19', 20%-21', 85'. 

7° Ibid., Vol. 1, p. 322°. 

1 Tbid., Vol. 1, p. 339%. 

” Ibid., Vol. 1, p. 326%. 

% Ibid., Vol. 1, p. 329'; cf. p. 339%. 


™ Ibid., Vol. 346'; cf. p. 374. 
% Ibid., Vol. I, pp. 2577, 293%, 298'-*, 309'-*; Vol. 2, pp. 60%, 191°. 
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when contrasting it with the “feelings.” The self, he tells us, is 
simple and indivisible. The unitary nature of experience, even | 
in the most complex “states of mind,” is attributed to the 
unitary character of the mind. ‘The mind,” says Brown,” 
‘« . . is absolutely simple in all its states; every separate state / 
or affection of it must, therefore, be absolutely simple; but in | 
certain cases, in which a feeling is the result of other feelings 
preceding it, it is its very nature to appear to involve the union | 
of those preceding feelings; and to distinguish the separate | 
sensations, or thoughts, or emotions, of which, on reflection, it 
thus seems to be comprehensive, is to perform an intellectual 
process, which, though not a real analysis, is an analysis at least 
relatively to our conception.” ‘‘The complex mental phe. | 
nomena . . . are complex only in relation to our mode of con- 
ceiving them. They are, strictly and truly, as simple and 
indivisible states of a substance, which is necessarily in all its 
states simple and indivisible—the results, rather than the com- 
pounds, of former feelings,—to which, however, they seem to us, 
and from the very nature of the feelings themselves, cannot but 
seem to us, to bear the same species of relation, which a whole 
bears to the parts that compose it.”’ 7’ It is obvious that Brown 
here leaves the realm of experience for that of metaphysical 
speculation. Our experience is often, as experienced, complex, 
but there cannot actually be any complex mental phenomena, 
for all “‘states”’ of the mind must, like the mind itself, be simple 
and indivisible. This seems to be his meaning. 

And it must be confessed that Brown strays still further from 
the path of experience. Along with his statements that the self 
is immediately experienced we find frequent assertions that the 
self is a simple “‘substance,”’ unknown in itself but inferred to 
exist as subject of the immediately experienced feelings. Many 
of his statements affirm that we are immediately certain that the 
self exists, not because we immediately experience it, but because 
we must immediately assent to the necessity of inferring its 
existence: “‘feelings’’ are immediately experienced, but feelings 
are experienced as related, we must therefore infer the existence 
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of arelater. He says, “. . . of both matter and mind,” ” that 
“the successive phenomena are all which we truly know, though 
by the very constitution of our nature, it is impossible for us not 
to ascribe these to some permanent subject. Matter is the 
permanent subject of certain qualities. . . . Mind is the perma- 
nent subject of certain qualities or states or affections of a 
different class,—perception, memory, reason, joy, grief, love, 
hate; that is to say, of certain varying phenomena of which 
we are conscious. What matter is, independent of our per- 
ception,—what mind is, independent of its temporary varieties of 
feeling, it is impossible for us to discover; since whatever new 
knowledge of matter we can suppose ourselves to acquire, must 
be acquired by our perception, and must, therefore, be relative to 
it; and whatever new knowledge we can suppose ourselves to 
acquire of mind, must be itself a state or affection of the mind, 
and, therefore, only a new mental phenomenon to be added to 
those with which we were before acquainted, as one of the many 
states in which the permanent substance mind is capable of 
existing.” 

This quotation, and others like it, are strongly reminiscent of 
Locke, of Hume and of Kant. That we know immediately only 
phenomena or the successive states of consciousness, that we 
cannot help inferring, however, the existence of a permanent 
unitary self and that this self must be regarded as existent, in 
order to account for experience as we know it,—these were 
current metaphysical doctrines about the self at the time when 
Brown was giving his lectures at the University of Edinburgh. 
And we may suppose that Brown's failure to hold consistently 
to the ‘radical empiricism’ which he passionately sought for 
psychology, was due to the influence of current metaphysical 
teaching. There can be no doubt that Brown often regards the 
self, as well as its feeling, as immediately experienced, though he 
sometimes succumbs to the influence of the Lockean ‘substance’ 
doctrine. And it is due to Lockean influence, as he himself 
asserts,’* that he conceives the self as inherently passive, a 
“substance” having certain “‘susceptibilities” or “ various modes 

78 Ibid., Vol. 1, p. 262"; cf. Vol. 1, pp. 265%, 171%, 245%, 273. 

9 Ibid., Vol. 1, p. 177°. 
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in which it may . . . be affected by . . . other substance.” % 
An active, willing self is as foreign to Brown’s psychology as to 
that of the associationists. Yet, in spite of metaphysical lapses, 
it must be admitted that Brown’s teaching goes far toward 
correcting the ‘empiricism’ of the associationists: negatively, 
by dropping, as metaphysical hypothesis, the ‘power’ inherent 
in ‘ideas,’ and positively, by adding to the list of immediately 
experienced facts relational ‘“‘feelings’”’ and the self. 
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© Op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 182. 





























DISCUSSION. 


PRIMARY AND SECONDARY QUALITIES. 


HAT may be regarded as an erroneous tradition in the field of 

philosophy would seem to be responsible for the following 
statements in several recent publications: “It was said by Locke, and 
before Locke by Galileo, and even by Democritus in ancient Greece, 
that while certain qualities, such as solidity, motion, and extension 
(the so-called primary qualities) belong really to the object, certain 
other qualities, such as color, taste, and smell (the so-called secondary 
qualities), do not belong to objects really, but are subjective, existing 
only in the mind.” + “ Locke holds that objects in it [the external world] 
possess (1) solidity, (2) figure, (3) extension, and are either at 
(4) rest or in (5) motion, and that all this is true whether we are 
receiving impressions from the objects or not. These five character- 
istics Locke calls the primary qualities, or qualities which exist in 
objects independently of the mind. The mind adds to these certain 
secondary qualities like color.”* “ Locke had distinguished ‘ secondary ’ 
qualities—colors, noises, smells, etc.—as subjective, while allowing 
‘primary’ qualities—shapes and positions and sizes—to be genuine 
properties of physical objects.”* “Primary qualities are entirely 
independent of the mind that perceives them, since they are always 
the same regardless of the perceiving mind. The secondary qualities, 
however, vary with the perceiving subject and are therefore dependent 
upon the perceiver in a way in which the primary qualities are not.” * 
In a footnote in connection with this last statement, it is said that “ this 
distinction was first drawn in the history of thought by Democritus; 
in modern thought it was emphasized by Descartes and Locke.” “The 
so-called primary qualities (of mass and motion) belong to the matter 
itself, whereas the secondary qualities (of color, brightness, sound, 
taste, etc.) exist only in our consciousness as the result of the action 
of the primary qualities.”*> In a footnote in this connection, the 


1 Patrick, Introduction to Philosophy, p. 365, footnote. 
2 Conger, A Course in Philosophy, p. 108. 

8 Russell, The A B C of Relativity, p. 20. 

4 Cunningham, Problems of Philosophy, p. 179. 

5 Brightman, An Introduction to Philosophy, p. 11. 
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statement is made that “the distinction between primary and secondary 
qualities was popularized in philosophy by John Locke.” 

Now these statements, in so far as they involve Locke, are not 
hopelessly bad, but they are somewhat misleading, some more so than 
others. The one by Mr. Conger and the one by Mr. Cunningham are 
more nearly correct, but in so far as any of them state or suggest that 
Locke regarded the so-called secondary qualities as subjective, or in the 
mind, they are untrue to him. 

In attempting to deal with Locke’s Essay, as the source from which 
to gather his meaning of primary and secondary qualities and so to 
correct misinterpretations, one needs to have clearly in mind his 
emphases in its successive parts. In “ Book I” he grappled with the 
problem of ‘innate ideas,’ as the expression had come to him from 
Descartes, and ‘innate principles,’ in part reminiscent of Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury’s De Veritate, and in part, perhaps, due to discussions by 
More, Hale, or Cudworth.* Having settled this problem to his entire 
satisfaction by denying all ‘innateness,’ as currently held, he pro- 
ceeded to show, in “ Book II,” the source of all our ideas, which 
reinforced the conclusion already obtained. In “ Book III,” he dis- 
cussed the meanings and uses of ‘ words,’ while in “ Book IV,” he 
dealt with ‘knowledge and probability.’ Now, it is true that Locke 
repeats himself many times over, and is not always careful to be 
consistent, and still further, in his discussions in “ Book IV,” where he 
wrestles with his theory and limits of knowledge, he shows some of 
the difficulties, and perhaps inadequacies of his general view of ideas 
and qualities. None the less, it is a fairly consistent theory which he 
develops in “ Book II,” and it is there more especially that one should 
seek light upon his use of the terms ‘ ideas’ and ‘ qualities,’ and their 
relations to one another. 

Another point, too, that needs to be kept in mind is that Locke was 
acquainted with Boyle, the celebrated chemist, who introduced the 
atomic theory, under the name of ‘corpuscles,’ into chemistry, and it 
is to this theory that Locke refers in his various discussions of 
‘powers’ and ‘qualities.’* Still further, Locke made a very evident 
application of this theory to mental content, as the following passage 
shows: “ These simple ideas, the materials of all our knowledge, are 
suggested and furnished to the mind only by those two ways above 

6 Fraser, Locke’s Essay Concerning Human Understanding, Vol. I, Bk. I, 
Ch. I, 1, footnote 1. 


? Héffding, History of Modern Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 378. Fraser, Locke's 
Essay, Vol. I, Bk. IV, Ch. III, 16, 
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mentioned, viz., sensation and reflection. When the understanding is 
once stored with these simple ideas, it has the power to repeat, compare, 
and unite them, even to an almost infinite variety, and so can make at 
pleasure new complex ideas. But it is not in the power of the most 
exalted wit, or enlarged understanding, by any quickness or variety of 
thought, to invent or frame one new simple idea in the mind, not taken 
in by the ways before mentioned: nor can any force of the understand- 
ing destroy those that are there. The dominion of man, in this little 
world of his own understanding being muchwhat the same as it is in 
the great world of visible things; wherein his power, however managed 
by art and skill, reaches no farther than to compound and divide the 
materials that are made to his hand; but can do nothing towards the 
making the least particle of new matter, or destroying one atom of 
what is already in being.” ® 

Now, starting with Locke’s likening of the mind to “ white paper, 
void of characters, without ideas,” which is practically the same as the 
tabula rasa of the old Stoics, we find him saying that “our Senses, 
conversant about particular sensible objects, do convey into the mind 
several distinct perceptions of things, according to those various ways 
wherein those objects do affect them. And thus we come by those 
ideas we have of yellow, white, heat, cold, soft, hard, itter, sweet, and 
all those which we call sensible qualities; which when I say the senses 
convey into the mind, I mean, they from external objects convey into 
the mind what produces there those perceptions. This great source 
of most of the ideas we have, depending wholly upon our senses, and 
derived by them to the understanding, I call Sensation.”® The other 
set of simple ideas, which Locke indicates come from “ REFLECTION,” 
we are not concerned with here, since it is only those from sensation 
which are due to the qualities of things. In a complete exposition of 
Locke’s views, however, these would also demand consideration. 

The next step, in Locke’s own presentation of his views, is his dis- 
tinction between simple and complex ideas, the former of which alone 
are pertinent to this discussion, since all the complex ideas are com- 
pounded out of the simple ones, as molecules are compounded out of 
atoms. As he says, with reference to simple ideas, “ Though the 
qualities that affect our senses are, in the things themselves, so united 
and blended, that there is no separation, no distance between them; 
yet it is plain, the ideas they produce in the mind enter by the senses 


8 Fraser, op. cit., Vol. I, Bk. II, Ch. II, 2. 
® Jbid., Vol. I, Bk. II, Ch. I, 1-4. 
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simple and unmixed. For, though the sight and touch often take in 
from the same object, at the same time, different ideas;—as a man 
sees at once motion and colour; the hand feels softness and warmth 
in the same piece of wax: yet the simple ideas thus united in the same 
subject, are as perfectly distinct as those that come in by different 
senses. . . . And there is nothing can be plainer to a man than the 
clear and distinct perception he has of those simple ideas; which, 
being each in itself uncompounded, contains in it nothing but one 
uniform appearance, or conception in the mind, and is not distinguish- 
able into different ideas.” ?° 

Locke next indicates that some ideas “ come into our minds by one 
sense only,” . . . some “by more senses than one,” . . . some “ from 
reflection only,” .. . and some “ by all the ways of sensation and re- 
flection.” He illustrates all these, dwelling upon “ solidity” and 
“ extension, figure, rest, and motion,” but 


‘ 


“ hardness” ; touching upon 
deferring fuller treatment until later under the head of complex ideas; 


‘ 


just noting the “ simple ideas of reflection”; and then giving some- 
what more space to “ pleasure, pain, power, existence, unity,” which 


‘all the ways of sensation and reflection.” ++ This brings 


arise from 
him to the question of the arousal of such sensations in us, and to the 
heart of the problem with which this paper is concerned. 

Continuing his own discussion, Locke says, “ Whatsoever the mind 
perceives in itself, or is the immediate object of perception, thought, 
or understanding, that I call idea; and the power to produce any idea 
in our mind, I call quality of the subject wherein that power is. Thus 
a snowball having the power to produce in us the ideas of white, cold, 
and round,—the power to produce those ideas in us, as they are in the 
snowball, I call qualities; and as they are sensations or perceptions in 
our understandings, I call them ideas; which ideas, if I speak of some- 
times as in the things themselves, I would be understood to mean those 
qualities in the objects which produce them in us.” +2 This is a most 
significant statement. Locke realized that he might at times have con- 
fused qualities in the things and ideas in the mind, but he insists that, 
whatever slips he might have inadvertently made, he wished to be 
understood as always meaning to keep these two distinct, referring the 
qualities to things, and the ideas to the mind. 

The next step in his rather meandering progression of thought is 

10 Fraser, op. cit., Vol. I, Bk. II, Ch. II, r. 


11 Jbid., Vol. I, Bk. II, Ch. III-VII, passim. 
12 Jbid., Vol. I, Bk. II, Ch. VIII, 8. 
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the statement that “ Qualities thus considered in bodies are, First, such 
as are utterly inseparable from the body, in what state soever it be; 

. v.g., Take a grain of wheat, divide it into two parts; each part 
has still solidity, extension, figure, and mobility: divide it again, and 
it retains still the same qualities. ... For division . .. can never 
take away either solidity, extension, figure, or mobility from any body. 
..« These I call original or primary qualities of body, which I think 
we may observe to produce simple ideas in us, viz., solidity, extension, 
figure, motion or rest, and number. Secondly, such qualities which in 
truth are nothing in the objects themselves but powers to produce 
various sensations in us by their primary qualities, i.e., by the bulk, 
figure, texture, and motion of their insensible parts, as colours, sounds, 
tastes, &c. These I call secondary qualities. To these might be added 
a third sort, which are allowed to be barely powers; though they are 
as much real qualities in the subject as those which I, to comply with 
the common way of speaking, call qualities, but for distinction, sec- 
ondary qualities. For the power in fire to produce a new colour, or 
consistency, in wax or clay,—by its primary qualities, is as much a 
quality in fire, as the power it has to produce in me a new idea or 
sensation of warmth or burning, which I felt not before,—by the same 
primary qualities, viz., the bulk, texture, and motion of its insensible 
parts.” 3% 

What Locke meant by these three sets of ‘ qualities’ can be illus- 
trated, somewhat suggestively, as follows: A molecule of water, pro- 
vided we could perceive it, would arouse such sensations in us as 
water usually does. The power of that molecule to affect us in its 
characteristic way would be like secondary qualities. When Locke 
used this expression, he did not mean that there was no object affecting 
the senses, but that whatever any one experienced was due to the 
complex interplay of the primary qualities with one another. If, now, 
the two atoms of hydrogen and the one of oxygen could also affect us 
directly, each in its characteristic way, that would be more nearly like 
what Locke meant by primary qualities, although not strictly the same. 
If, further, that molecule of water should then be placed upon a piece 
of iron and so produce rust, which should then affect us as rust usually 
does, that would illustrate fairly weil what Locke meant by the third 
set of qualities or powers. In other words, the way an object affects 
us, so that we perceive solidity, extension, figure, etc., is due to the 

18 [bid., Vol. I, Bk, II, Ch. VIII, 9-10. In connection with these two pas- 


sages, Locke uses the term ‘ subject,’ when he undoubtedly meant ‘ object,’ as 
that term is used to-day. Cf. Weber, History of Philosophy, Tr. Thilly, p. 378. 
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primary qualities ; any cooperation of those primary qualities, affecting 
us directly, would be what he meant by secondary qualities; and any 
way the primary qualities should affect another body, which in turn 
should affect us differently from what that object by itself would, 
would represent the third set of qualities or powers. Qualities for 
Locke, were in the things; ideas, in the mind. 

To reinforce all this, as Locke himself seeks to do, the following 
passages are worth quoting: “I have in what goes before,” he says, 
“been engaged in physical inquiries a little further than perhaps I 
intended. But, it being necessary to make the nature of sensation a 
little understood; and to make the difference between the qualities in 
bodies, and the ideas produced by them in the mind, to be distinctly 
conceived, without which it were impossible to discourse inteiligibly 
of them ;—I hope I shall be pardoned this little excursion into natural 
philosophy; it being necessary in our present inquiry to distinguish 
the primary and real qualities of bodies, which are always in them 
(viz., solidity, extension, figure, number, and motion, or rest, and are 
sometimes perceived by us, viz., when the bodies they are in are big 
enough to be discerned), from those secondary and imputed qualities, 
which are but the powers of several combinations of those primary 
ones, when they operate without being distinctly discerned.” ** And 
then, as he says, “ To conclude. Beside those before-mentioned pri- 
mary qualities in bodies, viz., bulk, figure, extension, number, and 
motion of their solid parts; all the rest, whereby we take notice of 
bodies, and distinguish them one from another, are nothing else but 
several powers in them, depending on those primary qualities ; whereby 
they are fitted, either by immediately operating on our bodies to 
produce several different ideas in us; or else, by operating on other 
bodies, so to change their primary qualities as to render them capable 
of producing ideas in us different from what before they did. The 
former of these, I think, may be called secondary qualities immediately 
perceivable: the latter, secondary qualities, mediately perceivable,” 
by which designation he very apparently means the same group of 
qualities as he had previously called the “ third sort, which are allowed 
to be barely powers.” 

One further point that demands consideration is as to the resem- 
blances between the simple ideas, as Locke treats them, and the several 
sets of qualities. Here he is very explicit. We are not to think, he 


14 Fraser, op. cit., Vol. I, Bk. II, Ch. VIII, 22. 
15 Jbid., Vol. I, Bk. II, Ch. VIII, 26. 
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says “ (as perhaps usually is done) that they [the ideas] are exactly 
the images and resemblances of something inherent in the subject; 
most of those of sensation being in the mind no more the likeness of 
something existing without us, than the names that stand for them are 
the likeness of our ideas, which yet upon hearing they are apt to 
excite in us.” *® And again he says, “ The ideas of primary qualities 
of bodies are resemblances of them, and their patterns do really exist 
in the bodies themselves, but the ideas produced in us by these sec- 
ondary qualities have no resemblance of them at all. There is nothing 
like our ideas,” of this second group, “ existing in the bodies themselves. 
They are, in the bodies we denominate from them, only a power to 
produce those sensations in us: and what is sweet, blue, or warm in 
idea, is but the certain bulk, figure, and motion of the insensible parts, 
in the bodies themselves, which we call so,” *” and the same is true of 
the third set, where, as Locke says, “in the operation of bodies chang- 
ing the qualities one of another, we plainly discover that the quality 
produced hath commonly no resemblance with anything in the thing 
producing it; wherefore we look on it as a bare effect of power. For, 

. when we see wax, or a fair face, receive change of colour from 
the sun, we cannot imagine that to be the reception or resemblance of 
anything in the sun, because we find not those different colours in the 
sun itself... . But our senses, not being able to discover any unlike- 
ness between the idea produced in us, and the quality of the object 
{wax or face] producing it, we are apt to imagine that our ideas are 
resemblances of something in the objects [the wax or sunburned face], 
and not the effects of certain powers placed in the modification of their 
primary qualities, with which primary qualities the ideas [of wax or 
sunburned face] produced in us have no resemblance.” ** 

Now all this is rather tortuously put by Locke, but one cannot well 
miss his meaning, if one reads carefully. His repetitions are tedious, 
but they point unmistakably to the conclusions indicated in this ex- 
position. 

When, however, we raise the question as to the genesis of the mis- 
interpretation noted at the beginning of this article, it would seem 
that Berkeley, as much as any one, was responsible for starting the 
philosophical world along a false trail. In his Principles of Human 
Knowledge, he says, “ Some there are who make a distinction betwixt 
primary and secondary qualities. By the former they mean extension, 

16 Jbid., Vol. I, Bk. II, Ch. VIII, 7. 


17 Jbid., Vol. 1, Bk. II, Ch. VIII, 15. 
18 Jbid., Vol. I, Bk. II, Ch. VIII, 2s. 
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figure, motion, rest, solidity, impenetrability, and number; by the latter 
they denote all other sensible qualities, as colours, sounds, tastes, and 
so forth. The ideas we have of these last they acknowledge not to be 
the resemblances of anything existing without the mind, or unperceived, 
but they will have our ideas of the primary qualities to be patterns or 
images of things which exist without the mind, in an unthinking 
substance which they call Matter.” ... But “in short, extension, 
figure, and motion, abstracted from all other qualities, are incon- 
ceivable. Where therefore the other sensible qualities are, there 
must these be also, to wit, in the mind and nowhere else.” ** 

Here, very evidently, Berkeley misinterpreted Locke, whom he had 
“more immediately in his view,” according to Fraser.2° He was true 
to Locke, as we have seen, in asserting that “ the ideas we have of these 
last” are not “ resemblances of anything existing without the mind,” 
but untrue in asserting that “the other sensible qualities,” that is, the 
secondary, are “in the mind,” so far as Locke was concerned. With 
Locke, ideas were in the mind; qualities in the things; with Berkeley, 
qualities were in the mind; ideas—that is, some of them—were in the 
world objective to himself. Berkeley was privileged to deal with the 
situation as he pleased, but in so far as he implied that Locke had 
assumed any qualities in the mind, he was mistaken and misleading. 
Apparently, too, not a few current writers get their knowledge of 
Locke from Berkeley directly or indirectly, instead of from Locke 
himself. Several comparatively recent handbooks on the history of 
philosophy treat this matter fairly correctly,*4 but such statements as 
were quoted as the text of this discussion are either partly wrong or 
decidedly misleading. 

Grecory D. WaALcotrt. 
HAMLINE UNIVERSITY. 

19 Fraser, Selections from Berkeley, pp. 45-47. 

20 Jbid., p. 45, footnote. 

21 Weber, History of Philosophy, Tr. Thilly, p. 379; Thilly, History of 
Philosophy, p. 311; Rogers, Student’s History of Philosophy, p. 335; Cushman, 
A Beginner's History of Philosophy, Vol. Il, p. 161; Héffding, History of 
Modern Philosophy, Vol I, p. 384. 
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Five Lectures on the Problem of Mind. By Gustavus Watts Cun- 
NINGHAM. Austin, University of Texas Press, 1925.—pp. vii, 120. 


“Whether they [these problems of matter and mind] will ever be 
completely solved may perhaps be legitimately questioned. Why, then, 
bother with them? . . . because we cannot help doing so, and because 
doing so is its own justification. Enmeshed in their net as we are, 
even though they be insoluble, they will continue to pique our curi- 
osity until we have lost interest in ourselves and our environment or 
until the crust of our little planet breaks” (p. 7). This is, in part, 
Professor Cunningham’s justification for making the problem of mind 
the subject of this series of five semi-popular lectures, given in ful- 
fillment of the obligations of the University Research Professorship of 
the University of Texas; and, so well has he accomplished this pre- 
liminary task, readers will look forward eagerly to that more “ detailed 
enquiry ” which our author promises us (p. 9, n.). 

The concept of mind here envisaged is not that of a substance, but 
that of a system of experiences in continuous development. Far from 
its being true that everybody knows what mind is, introspective ac- 
quaintance with mind is inadequate (pp. 15 f.), and must be eked out 
with inference and interpretation (pp. 19 f.). What, then, can science 
and philosophy tell us about mind? This, certainly, that it is more than 
body and its functions, more than bodily processes and responses (pp. 
34-39). For although “mind is closely, even indissolubly, connected 
with the neuro-muscular system,” it does not follow that it is 
“identical with ” that system (p. 26; v. pp. 22-26) ; or even that it can 
be explained in terms of a mechanical continuity of evolution from 
some insentient primal stuff, for it is coming to be recognized that 
novelties do emerge in the evolutionary process (pp. 26-30, 40 f.), so 
that “a study of origins” can no longer be taken as “a study of na- 
tures” (p. 30). It is to be hoped that in his detailed enquiry Professor 
Cunningham will deal more fully with this useful concept of ‘ emergent 
evolution,’ which at first sight seems to run counter to the axiom that 
the effect cannot be greater than its cause. Logic seems to favor the 
axiom, whereas the facts of our experience seem to favor the notion 
of the creativeness of reality. 
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But if mind is not describable in terms of matter, neither is it to be 


conceived as “something hidden, . . . in splendid isolation from the 
concrete and observable ranges of experience” (pp. 43-47). Mind, 
so conceived, is unintelligible. “Taken apart from its several actiy- 
ities of desiring, perceiving, feeling, thinking, and the like, mind is an 


’ 


empty abstraction” (p. 47). No less than the behaviorist (see notice 
of Singer’s Mind as Behavior, this Review, Vol. XX XV, 3, pp. 287-290, 
May, 1926), does ovr author contend that mind is an observable 
object (p. 47). But he refuses to admit that bodily movements alone 
are observable (pp. 32 f.), and he quotes with approval Professor 
Warren’s words: “ However much my actions may be determined 
mechanistically or unconsciously or subconsciously, it is my conscious 
experiences .. . that mean life to me” (p. 38; quoted from this 
Review, Vol. XXVI, p. 620). For if experience is consciousness, 
then surely consciousness is experienced. Would you reduce con- 
sciousness to bodily movements? “ How,” asks Professor Cunning- 
ham, “can bodily movements know that they are nothing but bodily 
movements? The fact that thinking is identical with implicit bodily 
movements is, apparently, inconsistent with that fact’s being known” 
(pp. 36 f.). 

Mind, then, is neither bodily movements, nor a static possessor of 
“ winds 
through the ranges of daily experiences, through doings and sufferings 
and longings, through interests and their pursuit, through thinking 
and its fulfillment” (p. 50). Mind is not “an endowment,” but “an 
acquisition.” “For mind... . to be is to become” (p. 55. For, to 
be real, it is not necessary to be fixed; reality may well be on the wing. 


experiences; it is experience itself. It is an activity that 


Mind, at least, “is precisely a voyage of discovery, and its voyaging is 
its reward. . . . he who hopes to find mind in a static state . . . is 
looking for a sort of mind such as we mortals do not know. It is 
inevitable that such a one should be disappointed and subject to pes- 
simistic questionings. . . . He is looking within the stream of time for 
that which by its very nature could not exist there; for that which 
exists in time is temporal, it is on the go, its being is its becoming” 
(p. 61). Is this why, as previously suggested, the problem of mind 

1On Russell’s denial of an act in thinking see Appendix I (pp. 111-117). 
“If I hold that there is an act discoverable in mediate thinking, and you retort 
by denying that there is any such act in immediate thinking, your answer . . . 
is largely irrelevant.” But if you assert that judgment is “a ‘ believing’ and 
not an act of thinking, then the difference between us threatens to reduce 
itself to a mere logomachy” (p. 114). 
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may never be completely solved, while yet it will continually pique our 
curiosity ? 

That mind is continually becoming does not, however, mean that it 
is a series of transient experiences. It is the linking of these experi- 
ences in “a systematic whole” (p. 64). “ Mind is the capacity to 
learn, . . . the capacity to preserve the results of past experiences and 
to make them function efficiently in present conduct” (p. 66). This 
is illustrated by the growth of mind in chick, cat and monkey, as 
well as in man, as psychological experiment demonstrates (pp. 67-87). 

But between animal and human mind there is this difference, that 
the former “apparently finds its complete and final expression in the 
immediate situation around which it is built,” while the latter is led 
out “by inevitable stages into the broader context of social, physical, 
and artistic relations” of which the present is merely an incomplete 
fragment (p. 83). Man has “the ability to abstract from specific 
situations certain aspects of them and to discern in these a prophecy of 
other and larger systems” (p. 84). He thus lives in a closely knit 
world of ideal meanings, of imagination, and of purpose (pp. 84 f., 96- 
101). “ The mind of the animal is . . . plural, the mind of the human 
being is emphatically singular” (p. 85). But these ideas and meanings 
“are not something which mind creates, they are leadings which 
mind discovers; they are aspects of the environment, ordinary things 
and events, which beckon mind... out into the world” (p. 91). 
Meanings, as our author repeats, are objective situations “ inseparably 
linked with a context toward which they point” (p. 92). 

Now, in view of the misinterpretation which idealism suffers at the 
hands of its critics, it is worth while for a writer with idealistic lean- 
ings to make it quite clear that objective idealism is as critical of 
subjectivism as is realism. Professor Cunningham, indeed, finds fault 
with Croce and Gentile precisely because they would make life create 
meanings rather than discover them (Appendix II). But has our 
author not overstated the case for anti-subjectivism when he identifies 
meanings with events pointing towards contexts? (See also the am- 
biguous discussion of the relation of meanings to words on pp. 53 f.) 
An event must indeed be objectively connected with a context, it must 
have a ‘real’ meaning, else I could not significantly call any of my 
judgments about it true. For if meanings were pure creations of 
mind, all judgments would be equally true. But while error has 
no significance for a pure subjectivism, it is, nevertheless, a subjective 


phenomenon, i.¢., it arises just because mind does sometimes ‘see’ 
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pointings where there are none in fact. If mind were pure discovery, 
then again all judgments would be equally true. For judgment would 
be none other than the discovery of a ‘pointing’ that is, ex hypothesi, 
real. Error could have no more significance for a pure objectivism, 
than it could have for a pure subjectivism. Meaning has, thus, a 
double aspect, subjective and objective, as Professor Cunningham 
himself recognizes in another connection (p. 54), and it is this double- 
ness that makes mental abnormality possible, for it is in terms of 
undue subjectivity or inwardness that he defines it (p. 88). 

The notion of mind as the activity whereby meanings are systemat- 
ized has led us to recognize levels of mind. “There is more of it 
among mankind than there is among the brutes, more in the adult hu- 
man being than in the child, and in one and the same individual it 
waxes and wanes” (p. 16; v. p. 93). That there are levels of mind, is 
an observable fact. But now we face a disputable problem. Does the 
higher level of mind mean merely greater inclusiveness, or does it also 
mean greater value? “The issue here at stake is the age-old issue 
between materialism and idealism,” but to enter further into it would 
take the author too far afield from the scope of his lectures (p. 96). 
If, however, this issue is fundamental to the social sciences (p. 94), 
and if these cannot be studied without envisaging the problem of 
mind (pp. 9-15), then surely no study of mind is adequate which 
sidesteps the issue, and we shall eagerly await Professor Cunningham’s 
treatment of it in his forthcoming book. 

There remains one further step in the consideration of the evolution 
of mind. If mind is the capacity not only to learn from experience, 
but also to follow the lead of objects and events into contexts, and if 
those contexts include other minds, it is obvious that the development 
of individual, or ‘ biographical,’ minds wiil lead to, and indeed is made 
possible by, the social mind. This ‘social mind,’ or ‘ general will,’ is 
not, however, as Rousseau, Hegel, and others have supposed—in 
opposition to the inadequacy of social atomism—a “ supra-personal ” 
entity (p. 104); it is just “the interlocking of minds biographical 
around special types of meanings” (p. 106). It is mind, sharing with 
other minds, traditions and customs, art, morality and religion (p. 105). 
Biographical minds thus owe their character to the social order which 
is their matrix—this is the truth in conservatism. But the social order 
progresses just because the minds which it creates are ever on the 
wing—this is the truth in radicalism. “The mind that would strive 
towards the realization of its own deeper life tries first to comprehend 
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and then to criticize; first it winds itself around structures, and then 

. it revises them. For the life of mind is . . . a voyage of dis- 
covery through the structures of the world” (pp. 109 f.). The goal 
of this voyage is, presumably, the knowledge of all that mind can 
know (p. 107). But this for mortals is unattainable. I gather, though 
Professor Cunningham does not explicitly say so, that this ‘absolute 
experience’ is nothing actual, but an ideal goal, a continual challenge 
to the philosopher tirelessly to pursue that voyage of discovery which 
is mind. 

L. P. CHAMBERS. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 


The Scientific Approach to Philosophy. Selected Essays and Reviews. 
By H. Witpon Carr. London, Macmillan and Co., 1924.—pp. viii, 
278. 

The new volume by Dr. Carr consists of a series of philosophical 
essays. Of these the title-essay only, of some twenty-five pages, is now 
first published. But the republished studies could only thus be made 
of general availability, for they had been put out originally in such 
periodicals as Everyman, The Personalist, The Methodist Review, The 
Times Educational Supplement, Mind, or THe PuHtLosopHIcaL REVIEW. 

In spite of the occasional manner in which the book has been pro- 
duced, it is pervaded by a unity of conception which is very notable. 
The parts fit together and constitute a whole. Indeed, the philosophical 
views which Dr. Carr has otherwise expressed at large in a series of 
volumes may here be found in a more compact and perhaps a more 
available form. The essay upon “ The New Idealism ”—Dr. Carr’s 
inaugural address at King’s College, London—gives a summary inter- 
pretation of Bergson and Croce. Several other essays are devoted to 
aspects of Bergson, to Croce, and to Einstein. And even the studies 
upon Descartes and Pascal are really relevant to present scientific 
methodology as interpreted by a scholar of Bergsonian tendencies. 
The reader of this book, then, has an exceptional opportunity to review 
the key ideas which are controlling the literary activity of the distin- 
guished Secretary of the Aristotelian Society. 

In reasserting the great value of the scientific approach to philos- 
ophy, the author does not mean to deny the fundamental distinction 
between scientific method and philosophical method. This distinction 
is as sharp to him as to Bergson. But since the subject matter is the 
same—the world of experience—interest turns upon the way in which 
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the contrasting methods will be found to supplement one another rather 
than to conflict. Now the advance of science itself seems to Dr. 
Carr to have prepared the way for this recognition. For has not the 
electronic theory of matter destroyed the whole conception of the 
absoluteness of mass—that is, of what the ordinary student means by 
matter? And has not the Einstein theory carried further the same 
work by breaking down the assumptions of absolute space and time 
in the Newtonian sense, and forcing the mind forward to a much 
deeper, more subtle, and more philosophical view of the nature of 
truth? And why, in the face of an intellectual opportunity like this, 
should the teacher of philosophy enact the part of Gallio, who “ cared 
for none of these things”? 

The present writer is highly sympathetic with Dr. Carr’s emphasis 
upon the scientific approach to philosophy. But that sympathy is 
subject to certain very important reservations. Especially, this ap- 
proach must not impair the autonomy of the philosopher’s analysis of 
experience and of truth. That is, the decision of philosophical issues 
is not likely to be controlled by the advance or recession of this or 
that popular theory in science. That this is the case has been amply 
illustrated by the few short years of reflection on the theory of relativ- 
ity. Our author makes it talk Bergsonianism. Viscount Haldane 
sees it as illustrating an idealism of a more Hegelian type. To S. 
Alexander it spells a new editing of realism. To others it is a revin- 
dication of Kantianism. And to still others it suggests a mere 
phenomenalism; or perhaps it has no philosophical import at all. 

A few passages from Dr. Carr’s title-essay present his main conten- 
tion. “ Let us now see how physics,” he writes (p. 17), “ without for 
a moment turning aside from its own proper interests, and faithful to 
the experimental method, finds itself brought up against metaphysical 
problems. ‘Physics beware metaphysics’ has proved an impossible 
maxim, has threatened to be a suicidal maxim. The principle of 
relativity has revolutionized science, by reforming the fundamental 
concept on which the positivity of physics as an objective science is 
based. Science must have postulates. ... Science proceeds on its 
way, leaving that question to the philosopher.” 

A recent writer has said that science and philosophy are ‘ neutral’ 
towards one another. But that statement requires analysis. Dr. Carr's 
argument provides for neutrality in the sense that each respects the 
autonomy of the other. The philosopher, that is, would expect the 
scientist to decide his issues by the characteristic methods of science, 
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rather than of philosophy. The philosopher, therefore, would refrain 
from fostering certain scientific theories because they seemed con- 
genial to his peculiar metaphysics, or frowning upon others for the 
reverse reason. The scientist, by the same token, while respecting the 
philosopher’s problem and methods, would keep clear of argumentative 
‘entanglement’ with this metaphysical party or that. He would cher- 
ish the conviction that if his results had been vindicated by the legiti- 
mate methods of critical science, the philosophers might make what 
they would of them, but the results would still hold. Thus we should 
have mutual respect, autonomy of methods, and competent professional 
work in each field. 

But there is more to the story. “ The principle of relativity is the 
work of Einstein. I am only concerned here (p. 20) to point out its 
metaphysical character. It illustrates, in a more remarkable manner 
than any other scientific generalization, the futility and absurdity of 
setting up physical science as a domain with natural frontiers, enjoying 
the peculiar security of an absolute objectivity. . . . The great philo- 
sophical problem of how and why nature comes to assume an aspect of 
independent existence, which the fact of knowledge itself makes incon- 
ceivable, is seen by the principle of relativity to be a direct problem 
of physical science itself. . . . The real universe is my universe and 
yours. There is no universe which is neither yours nor mine nor 
anyone’s. If we indulge in speculation and fancy for ourselves the 
existence of such a universe, even if we succeed in being logical and 
consistent in our creation, it will be a dream-world on which science 
will have no hold. Thus science has brought us to philosophy” (p. 
23). 

Thus science and philosophy are autonomous, indeed, but they are 
such that each must needs be interested in the other. Science, under 
its own intrinsic motivation, comes to feel the force of philosophical 
problems, and in a sense cries out for an expert handling of these 
problems, such as its own experimental methods cannot adequately 
yield. “ Philosophy is necessary to science, and science cannot provide 
it from itself” (p. 25). The two are neutral towards each other, 
indeed, but neither is true to its own nature if it assumes the part of 
Gallio towards the other. 

To Kant it was especially the four great antinomies which served to 
break down the absoluteness of that view of experience which is most 
at home in physical science. To Hegel it was the continuous pressure 
of the dialectic implied in all logical categories. But both of these 
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types of argumentation seem to our scientific friends somewhat de- 
tached and ‘theoretical.’ Dr. Carr seems to find, in the compulsions 
that are driving the physicists into the Einstein revolution, essentially 
the same meaning as the great German metaphysicians were thinking 
of when they modernized the conception of dialectic. But since this 
dialectic speaks the language of science, and obviously presents a 
reaction to the most pressing and vital problems of contemporary sci- 
entific advance, one may hope that the interpretation of its larger 
philosophic meaning will more readily engage the interest of the 
modern educated world. And this enhanced appeal would be not 
merely a rhetorical or psychological one, but would be true to the 
logical merits of the situation. 

In apparent opposition to this line of thought, Professor Broad has 
urged (Hibbert Journal, Vol. XIII, p. 448) that, “When certain 
important distinctions are made, it can be shown that the theory of 
relativity is compatible even with the highest and driest Newtonian 
doctrine of space and time.” But to make it so one must adopt a cer- 
tain type of epistemology, and must do this on general philosophical 
grounds. Physical relativity itself does not decide the epistemological 
issue. But it does deliver over the epistemological problem, to the 
philosopher, and in a condition of enhanced acuteness. The mere 
fact that realism in philosophy can still reédit its argument, on general 
grounds, and then digest to a degree the relativity discussion, does 
not serve to set aside the philosophical importance which the author 
has ascribed to the Einstein theory. And we must also consider the 
very great likelihood that any realism which can indeed digest the 
relativity discussion will be markedly different from the realisms known 
of old. 

In his King’s College inaugural, Dr. Carr is expounding his central 
philosophy, “the new idealism.” This is defined as “the view of those 
who hold that philosophy is wholly concerned with the actual world of 
experience, and not, directly or indirectly, with a transcendental world; 
but who hold, at the same time, that there is a method of philosophy 
which may include, but certainly does not aspire to as its ideal, and is 
not identical with, the method of science” (p. 31). And as the writer’s 
thought develops under the control of this definition, he makes clear 
the ground of his interest in such thinkers as Bergson, Croce, and 
(more recently) Gentile. “ The new idealism is the insistence upon the 
inadequacy of scientific method in philosophy. The ground of this 
inadequacy is the dependent and relative nature of physical science 
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itself. It is relative to the practical nature of intellectual knowledge. 
In the doctrine of one representative, Bergson, the intellect is a form 
of mind, contrived and perfected in the course of creative evolution 
to adapt the mind to a special mode of knowing, a mode which is 
determined by, at the same time that it is determinant of, the practical 
activity of the creature. Moreover, it is not the only mode, and it 
leaves out of account instinct or intuition. According to another 
representative, Croce, the mathematical sciences by their abstractness, 
the physical sciences by their empirical character are marked out as 
dependent spheres of knowledge. They belong to the economic activ- 
ity of mind, and the full life of mind is zxsthetic and logical and 
economic and ethical. To both of these philosophers, therefore, it is 
inconceivable, because incompatible with the nature of life, that any 
mere extension of the scientific method should be able to embrace the 
whole of life” (p. 41). 

Thus we see that for Dr. Carr the scientific approach to philosophy 
does not imply a confusion of categories or an entanglement of meth- 
ods. It results, rather, in throwing the philosopher’s emphasis even 
more heavily upon the characteristic philosophic method, and in com- 
mending to our attention the work of writers whose modernity in 
point of method is compatible with essential loyalty to the master 
metaphysicians of the ages. E. L. Hinman, 

UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. 


The Logic of Contemporary English Realism. Cornell Studies in Phi- 
losophy No. 15. By Raymonp P. Hawes. New York, Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1923.—pp. 147. 


Contemporary realism (especially the British formulations of it) is 
no facile theme either for analysis or for criticism. It is profound 
and original and rigorous. Its indigenous soil is that of the exact 
sciences, and its congenial method that of mathematical logic. An 
understanding of its motives and results presupposes genuine sym- 
pathy with the spirit of modern science. Russell, Whitehead, Broad, 
and Alexander (to mention but four notable realists) are thinkers 
whose philosophic generalizations can hardly be separated from the 
novel data and the refined methods by which recent studies of our 
natural world are markedly distinguished from those of the seventeenth 
century. 

It cannot be said that the author of this monograph shows that he 
possesses the sympathy needed for a critical estimation of the new 
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ideas which modern science has introduced into philosophy. This is 
evinced by his ready identification of the logic of realism with the 
logic by which pre-Kantian philosophy was inspired. And since it js 
a logic “against which the critical and speculative philosophy arose 
as a protest,” there is for the author little that is new and less that 
is true about contemporary realism. To be sure, many of the realistic 
criticisms of idealism are conceded to be pertinent criticisms of 
“certain types of idealism,” but these criticisms “ objective idealists” 
themselves have frequently and candidly urged. Of “ objective” ide- 
alism, however (the “true” brand, according to our author), there “is 
not one of the realistic criticisms,” so he boldly asserts, which may be 
said to be valid. The thesis of the monograph is thus a dual one: 
(1) The proof that the “logic” of realism coincides with the pre- 
suppositions of rationalism and empiricism shattered by Kant and his 
followers, and (2) the vindication of objective idealism the truth of 
which remains unassailed by a “logic” that has long since lost its 
sting. 

The argument for this dual thesis, despite the luxuriant details with 
which it is needlessly overladen, is very simple. It amounts to this. 
In the first place, the various refutations of idealism, in which the 
critical labor of realism consists, are all abortive, since what it succeeds 
in refuting is never idealism proper, but merely aberrations of it, such 
as mentalism, psychism, subjectivism, mysticism; and in the second 
place, the constructive effort of realism is equally fruitless, since the 
reality interpreted by its methods and categories is at variance with 
the concrete, concatenated, and intelligible world experience is sup- 
posed to vouchsafe and upon which objective idealism is assumed to 
take its stand. Realism, relying as it does upon a logic which is 
inappropriate for the task of philosophical construction, can neither 
refute nor replace objective idealism. Its logic, being essentially 
“ atomic,” is estopped from grasping reality “in its wholeness, unique- 
ness, development, and meaning.” 

That its logic is atomic constitutes for our author the gravamen of 
the charge against contemporary realism. In the opposition to such 
logic is to be found the distinguishing mark of objective idealism. 
Realism, according to the monograph, stands convicted because its 
method condemns it to formalism, mechanism, pluralism, and to the 
denial of change and progress. Its universals are ‘abstract,’ and its 
relations ‘external.’ The process of ‘analysis’ it extols as funda- 
mental, and the ‘parts’ are thus rendered more ultimate than the 
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‘whole.’ In all these respects modern realism bears a close resem- 
blance to the logic of pre-Kantian philosophy, now ein iberwundener 
stand punkt. 

This identification of the logic of a contemporary movement of 
thought with that of pre-Kantian philosophy appears to be an intel- 
lectual feat of doubtful value. It misses altogether what is new and 
original in modern realism. And it is the result of the very logic 
which the monograph is designed to impugn. It is, of course, quite 
possible to ‘ reduce’ a philosophy to a set of ‘ abstract’ propositions, to 
discern the formal ‘identity’ of its different formulations, to note the 
‘external’ relations between themes achieved by ‘analysis,’ and to 
‘define’ what is ‘ essential’ about each of its many versions in ‘ isola- 
tion’ from its concrete setting and context. And this is precisely what 
the author has done with contemporary realism. But is this the true 
account of it? Not if “the truth is the whole.” Whatever relevancy 
Hegel’s dictum may enjoy, its pertinency to philosophic discourse, such 
as the reasoned doctrines propounded by individual thinkers exemplify, 
cannot be doubted. No truncated interpretation of it is valid. The 
truth of any philosophy (if it has any truth) lies precisely (to use the 
author’s own words) “in its wholeness, uniqueness, development, and 
meaning.” 

J. LoEWENBERG. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


Studies in the Philosophy of David Hume. By Cuartes WILLIAM 
HENpDEL, Jr. Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1925.—pp. 
Xvi, 422. 

This volume of studies attempts to give an intellectual biography of 
Hume, by showing the development of his philosophical thought from 
his youthful reflections on religion to the final maturing of his world- 
view in the Dialogues on Natural Religion. The interesting feature in 
this interpretation is the importance which Professor Hendel attaches 
to the Dialogues and to the religious interests which they express. 
The Dialogues are the last of Hume’s philosophical works (p. 15), 
“the product of his mature genius,” and as Hume told his readers to 
ignore the Treatise and to regard only his later writings as adequate 
expressions of his views, and as he made careful provision in his will 
for the publication of the Dialogues, we may safely assume that they 
contain an intimate revelation of Hume’s later thoughts on religion; 
and Hume may have believed them to constitute the most important 
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statement of his general philosophical views. But the author also 
believes that the struggle between conflicting attitudes portrayed in the 
Dialogues is a struggle which had gone on in Hume’s own thought 
from the very earliest period of his intellectual life. Some of his 
youthful notes, written before the inception of the Treatise, show that 
he recognized naturalism as an alternative to theism as an explanation 
of the world-order, and these are the alternatives which are dramat- 
ically developed in the Dialogues and between which Hume himself 
seems to waver. Lastly, the author attempts to show that this 
religious interest, which antedated the work on the Treatise, was the 
original cause of Hume’s apprehension of the problem of causality, 
and thus led to the epoch-making conclusions of the Treatise. But 
though we may admit Hume’s intense personal interest in the religious 
controversies of the century, yet Professor Hendel’s hypothetical 
sketch of Hume’s apprehension of the problem of causality is un- 
convincing (pp. 57-63). There is no evidence for the statement, 
though of course it may be true, that it was Berkeley’s causal argu- 
ment for the existence of God which impelled Hume to ask the 
question Why a Cause is Always Necessary. In any case the more 
important question is whether Hume’s interest in the religious ques- 
tions of his time influenced the formulation which he gave to the 
central problems of his theory of knowledge, as contained in the 
Treatise. The answer to this question seems to be that if religious 
interests led Hume to the discovery of these problems, he most surely 
succeeded in stating them in their most general form. And it would 
seem that it was Berkeley’s theory of knowledge rather than his argu- 
ment for theism which started Hume on the reflections that led to the 
doctrines of the Treatise. 

Professor Hendel indignantly rejects the prevalent view that the 
differences between the Treatise and the later philosophical works is 
due to Hume’s desire for literary fame, and regards the Enquiry as a 
faithful expression of Hume’s philosophy as it had developed subse- 
quent to the candid admissions of doubt which formed the conclusion 
of the Treatise (pp. 11 ff, 278 ff). In other words, the omission from 
the Enquiry of many of the important doctrines of the earlier work 
is due primarily to Hume’s own increasing apprehension of the diffi- 
culties in these doctrines. This interpretation may do more honor to 
Hume’s philosophical disinterestedness, but it is surely too simple for 
the facts. Why, for example, in the treatment of the question of 
causality in the Enguiry should the question of the validity of the 
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causal axiom be omitted, or at any rate treated incidentally to the ques- 
tion of justifying our particular causal judgments? We may also ask 
if the ultimate doubts expressed in the conclusion of the Treatise would 
not also have led Hume to suppress all discussion of causality in the 
Enquiry, if he had been eliminating all those doctrines of the Treatise 
in which he found difficulties. Since Hume himself admits that his 
“love of literary fame” was his “ ruling passion” we may well believe 
that this passion is primarily responsible for the differences between 
the Treatise and the Enquiry. But to believe this is not to believe that 
Hume wrote only for the sake of money, as Professor Hendel ineptly 
suggests (p. 11). 

If we turn from the literary and biographical to the philosophical 
aspects of Hume’s thought, Professor Hendel’s studies are less satis- 
factory. One who attempts a ‘study’ of a man’s philosophy, especially 
a study which extends over more than four hundred pages, can 
scarcely escape the responsibility of criticizing and evaluating. But 
the author gives us a series of lengthy expositions of Hume’s doctrines 
—none too readable at times, though the chapters on the Dialogues are 
excellent—following very closely the order of thought and the terms 
in which Hume himself expounds them. We gain thereby, it is true, 
a certain amount of sympathetic insight into the development of 
Hume’s thought, but we look in vain for an effort to solve some of its 
fundamental difficulties. These difficulties have been often dwelt upon 
since the time of Kant, and no later student of Hume can logically 
ignore them, even though he may believe, as does Professor Hendel, 
that we have misinterpreted Hume in the past by reading him through 
the eyes of Kant and T. H. Green. It is significant that the author 
only twice refers (in footnotes) to Green, and Kant is scarcely men- 
tioned, the eight-page section (pp. 63-70) entitled “ Kant and Hume” 
being devoted to a discussion of the historical accident through which 
Kant became acquainted with Hume’s thought. There is much to be 
said for the attempt to look at Hume through other eyes than those of 
Kant and the Hegelian idealists. The newer movements of today have 
in fact found much that is congenial in Hume, and have appealed to 
his authority as against the point of view of the intervening idealism. 
But the author of this book fails to take up any objective point of 
view at all for the interpretation of Hume. We might fairly have 
expected, if not a criticism of Hume’s doctrine of causality from the 
standpoint of Kant’s Critique, at least a criticism in the light of the 
important recent analyses of this concept. But the “ maxim of cause 
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and effect” as the author usually terms it, is nowhere critically 
examined, nor even explicitly stated. Again, Hume’s theory of the 
origin of our belief in an external world might profitably be studied + 
from the standpoint of contemporary realism; but the author is every- 
where content to find difficulties only where Hume found them, and to 
take Hume’s estimate of his philosophical views. And he appears to 
be unaware of the ultimate difficulty which Hume, at least at times, 
fairly realized; that on this theory of knowledge it is impossible to 
justify the belief in the regularity of the operation of the imagination, 
upon which the whole theory of knowledge is based. 

Finally, in spite of an evidently wide acquaintance with the pred- 
ecessors and contemporaries of Hume, Professor Hendel makes some 
very superficial and misleading statements. Mandeville’s contribution 
to the science of human nature is described in the brief formula that 
he “likened men to the animals, in his Fable of the Bees” (p. 95). 
But so did Aesop, and La Fontaine, and all writers of fables. Less 
excusable is his perpetuation of the common error that Montesquieu 
held the spirit of a nation and its institutions to be dependent upon 
material conditions (p. 97, n.); such glib characterizations of Mon- 
tesquieu’s thought are usually made only by people who have not read 
him. A statement like this: “the tendencies of Deism were those 
of the earlier Reformation in the Church” (p. 39) certainly cannot 
stand unsupported. Considering the importance of the religious ele- 
ments in Professor Hendel’s interpretation of Hume it is strange that 
the deistic movement is not given more attention. The only pas- 
sage in the text that does more than refer to the movement is the fol- 
lowing: “ The attempt on the part of some thinkers to formulate a 
reasonable creed not depending upon the accidents of time and place 
and circumstance led to very lively and momentous debates about the 
irreducible articles of Christian belief. All quoted authority and 
all appealed to reason. This was the dominant theme of philosophical 
thought at the time” (p. 27). Hume’s relation to the deistic move- 
ment is an important question; but obviously you cannot determine his 
relation to a movement of ideas so ill-defined as this. Perhaps Pro- 
fessor Hendel is afraid of being pedantic. He has often committed a 
graver fault, that of being neither clear nor accurate. 

GLenn R. Morrow. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


George Berkeley: Leben und Lehre. Von Ruvotr Merz. Stuttgart, Fr. 
Fromanns Verlag (H. Kurtz), 1925.—pp. xi, 248. 


The purpose of this excellent book, as stated by the author, is “to make 
the German public more fully acquainted with the figure of the great 
Irish thinker, in its chief characteristics, with no other standard and point 
of view than the purely historical one.” No attempt is made to evaluate 
Berkeley’s philosophy “ in connection with any modern system.” The author 
aims, however, “to work out the point of view of the whole system more 
fully than it has hitherto been worked out and to show more clearly than 
Berkeley himself does the fundamental unity of thought in all his work” 
(p. vii). 

Within the limits that the author has set for himself the task has been 
well performed. He has done his work thoroughly, going back to the 
sources and taking account of the new material that has been published 
within the last few years. In many matters of interpretation he follows 
Johnston, and his obligations to the English writer are repeatedly acknowl- 
edged. While there is nothing strikingly new in the book, it is a thoroughly 
good piece of work. The exposition is notable for its clarity and directness, 
and the style is admirable. It is true that Berkeley is a comparatively easy 
subject for philosophical exposition, so that there would be less excuse for 
obscurity in dealing with him than with some other philosophers who might 
be mentioned. But this should not prevent us from recognizing the excel- 
lence of this presentation. 

Since his purpose is to exhibit Berkeley’s philosophy in all its ramifications, 
the author does not limit himself to the metaphysical and epistemological 
doctrines but has also chapters on “ The Philosophy of Mathematics,” 
“Moral Philosophy,” “ Philosophy of Nature,” and “ Philosophy of Reli- 
gion.” Throughout his book he keeps in mind his purpose to show the 
essential unity of the philosophy in all its phases. The fundamental con- 
ception of this philosophy is spiritualism. Though Berkeley developed his 
doctrine of spirits as a consequence of his idealism, it is really the basis of 
his idealism. It is also “the basis of his immaterialism, of his doctrine of 
abstraction, his theory of vision, his philosophy of nature, his philosophy of 
religion, and even of his doctrine of God” (pp. 97 f.). In his philosophical 
progress Berkeley travels “the road from Locke to Plato” (p. 232), but 
there is no real break in the development of his thought. The “ Sensu- 
alismus” of his youthful philosophy is in his old age not “ aufgegeben,” but 
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rather “ aufgehoben.” Similarly, his nominalism and his theory of signs 
were modified, but not abandoned, while his immaterialism and his spiritual. 
ism are as vigorously maintained in Siris as in the earlier writings. The 
influence of Plato upon Berkeley’s later thought is obvious, but the 
Platonic elements are taken up into his own system and assimilated by it, 
E:ren Butss Tausor. 
Mount Hotyoxe Co.iece. 


The Philosophical Writings of Henry More. Edited with Introduction and 
Notes by Frora Isaser MacKinnon. New York, Oxford University 
Press, American Branch, 1925.—pp. 333. 


To make the philosophy of Henry More available to the general reader in 
one compact volume, as Miss MacKinnon has done in this book, is to perform 
a service of the highest value to scholarship. Miss MacKinnon has re 
printed passages from three of More’s longer works, The Antidote Agains: 
Atheism, The Immortality of the Soul, and the Enchiridion Metaphysicum, 
which are so selected as to form a complete picture of the thought of this 
neglected philosopher. But more than this, she has illuminated the whole 
subject by a careful analysis in outline of More’s philosophy, by many able 
historical and critical notes—too modestly tucked away among bibliographies 
at the end of the volume—and by an introduction which traces More’s rela- 
tions to his British and Continental contemporaries and estimates his place 
in the history of philosophy. 

Henry More, and the school of Cambridge Platonists or Latitude Men, 
are known to most students of philosophy in the present day as the foils 
against whom Locke directed his criticism of innate ideas. Beyond this, to 
students of literature, More is remembered as the author of much bad 
verse, celebrating in Neo-Platonic fashion the ecstacies of mystic union with 
the Godhead. His relation to contemporary science, his criticism of “ that 
pleasant wit Renatus Des Cartes,” his fervent and brilliant dissection of 
the mechanical philosophy of Thomas Hobbes, his anticipation of many of 
the doctrines of Leibniz, Berkeley, and Kant, are forgotten. More was 
destined to be overshadowed, by virtue of the quality of his mind. He was 
a man of insights, of subtlety in argument, of deep conviction, but he was 
not a system-maker. There is no doubt that the ideas of later and more 
influential thinkers are to be found in his pages, but More fails to exploit 
the power of these ideas. They do not become organizing concepts in his 
hands; they are merely thrown off and left as vague, uncongealed clouds of 
thought. Miss MacKinnon describes his philosophy as “a glass in which 
one may see the transition from medizval to modern philosophy, an unstable 
compound in which one can find by analysis the elements which have 
survived through the changing thought of centuries, and trace the beginnings 
of new combinations, the formation of new conceptions never completely 
severed from the old.” 
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Take for example More’s view of substance. Though he was captured 
at first by the Cartesian vindication of the reality and independence of spirit, 
he later perceived that Descartes had opened the door for materialism. He 
was aware that if the world of nature is nothing but extended material 
substance, following mechanical laws, the effectiveness of mind is reduced 
to the zero-point; and this is the next thing to denying the reality of 
mind. He therefore argues, against the people he calls “ Nullibists,” who 
believe spirits to exist nowhere in space, that spiritual as well as material 
substance is extended, that it possesses “a certain amplitude” which permits 
it to permeate matter. Thus he turns toward animism. All substance is 
extended, but material substance is impermeable and “discerpible”; it can 
be torn apart; while spiritual substance is penetrable and “ indiscerpible.” 
It is a unity, resisting all efforts at division, and yet it can penetrate other 
spirits, it can return upon and pass through itself, and it can be diffused 
throughout matter. More’s insistence that mind is extended finds its echo 
even in the present day: Mr. Alexander declares in Space, Time, and Deity 
that “I hope to show ... that mental space and time possess the same 
characters and are related in the same intimacy of relation as physical 
Space and Time.” 

More’s vision of the extended but indivisible soul, moving through all 
things, culminates in a doctrine not unlike Berkeley’s Idealism, only More 
wavers and contradicts himself: “ Wherefore we being assured of this, That 
there is a Spiritual Substance in our selves in which both these Properties 
do reside, viz., of Understanding, and of moving Corporeall Matter; let us 
enlarge our minds so as to conceive as well as we can of a Spiritual Substance 
that is able to move and actuate all Matter whatsoever never so farre ex- 
tended, and after what way and manner soever it please, and that it has not 
the Knowledge only of this or that particular thing, but a distinct and 
plenary Cognoscence of all things; and we have indeed a very competent 
apprehension of the Nature of the Eternall and Invisible God, who, like the 
Soul of Man, does not indeed fall under Sense, but does every where operate 
so, that his presence is easily to be gathered from what is discovered by 
our outward Senses.” 

This is only a part of the picture of what Miss MacKinnon describes as 
“a gorgeous tapestry (of thought) in which many-colored threads appear 
and disappear, obscuring the main design by the very luxuriance of their 
interweaving.” As one reads, he becomes convinced that it is this very 
obscurity of the design which prevented More from exercising any lasting 
influence. Whatever one may think of the permanent value of Henry 
More's philosophy, all serious students will be grateful to Miss MacKinnon 
for having shown with effective brevity, and yet with no sacrifice of detail, 
the texture of this man’s mind. 

Ratpnu M. Eaton. 


HarRvarRD UNIVERSITY. 
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Die Unfreiheit des Willens. Eine Begriindung des Determinismus mit 
Wahrung der Vergeltungstheorie. Von Arnotp Rvuescu. Darmstadt, 
Otto Reichel Verlag, 1925.—pp. 257. 


Like all great controversies in the history of thought, the free-will ques. 
tion is one that will not down, one that every generation of philosophers is 
bound to reéxamine. This new book on the subject by Dr. Ruesch has the 
merit of clearness, straightforwardness, and brevity, qualities which seem 
to be more apparent in recent German writings than they have been in the 
past. The conclusion reached by the author is frankly deterministic, and 
his solution of the problem quite simple. An act is free when it is willed 
by the agent, but the will itself is never free; the decision always depends 
upon a need (Bediirfniss), which is not something willed by me but inde. 
pendent of the will. I prefer a particular act because I wish to realize the 
greatest measure of satisfaction (Zufriedenheit). Man is interested only in 
the satisfaction of his wants, in his own happiness: his will is determined by 
this basal desire. Therefore, nobody is either better or worse than anyone 
else, for all aim at the same goal, the martyr and the criminal alike. We 
may admire the benefactor of mankind but we cannot regard him as morally 
superior, for every human being is, after all, merely realizing his own Wohl- 
behagen. Dr. Ruesch agrees with Kant that morality means unselfishness, 
but holds that this does not prove that unselfish acts are at all possible; 
indeed, he declares that they are not; there can be no such acts. 

We see, the author looks upon all conduct as selfishly motivated. Even 
though we should accept his assumption, however, that all action springs 
from the desire for satisfaction, we should not be forced to the conclusion 
that it is therefore selfish—except in the sense that it must satisfy the self. 
The mother who finds satisfaction in sacrificing herself for her family is 
surely not selfish in the ordinary acceptation of the term. It would indeed 
be a strange distortion of the situation to say that the hidden purpose in 
what we call self-abnegation is the pleasant feeling that may accompany or 
follow such conduct. And even if this were true, as a simplified hedonistic 
psychology of the eighteenth century taught, is there not a great difference 
between a person who finds his happiness in serving others and one who 
seeks and finds it only in looking out for himself? We have in the former 
case what Spencer calls a “ transfigured egoism,” the distinterested happiness 
that results from making others happy. To say, however, that every act of 
kindness is prompted by the desire to get the pleasant feeling which follows 
it seems to me to falsify the facts in order to save a theory. Unselfish acts 
are possible to man, unless we call all acts selfish in which the self is inter- 
ested. Man realizes his self in doing his duty, in helping to realize other 
selves, in sacrificing his lower purposes for higher ends. The pleasure- 
theory of Dr. Ruesch seems to the reviewer an ‘ tiberwundener Standpunkt? 
It is true, even Kant accepted this psychological hedonism in his teaching 
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that all our inclinations aim at pleasure to self, and that man would be 
determined by them in all his actions if it were not for the moral law 
which frees him from the push and pull of impulse. 

Unlike most determinists, Dr. Ruesch combines with his determinism the 
libertarian doctrine of retribution. In spite of the fact that the criminal 
was not free in the commission of his act, he says, the criminal must be 
punished, and it is just that he be punished. For he knowingly performed 
the act which disturbs the equilibrium of satisfactions: he has diminished 
the satisfaction of another and increased his own; and it is only just that 
the disturbed balance be restored. I have no fault to find with Dr. Ruesch 
for refusing to discard the old doctrine of retributive justice, which has a 
deeper meaning than is given to it by those who identify it with the desire 
for revenge. But is this notion consistent with his particular deterministic 
standpoint? Is any moral valuation possible on his theory? He has told 
us that the worst criminal is no worse than the saint, that it is impossible 
for any man to be unselfish; how then can we find any guilt in him? 
Retribution is a principle of justice: it is right that he who has done the 
wrong shall suffer. Does this not imply that he who has disturbed the 
balance of the scales ought not to have done so, that he ought to have acted 
unselfishly? Is it reasonable to ask a man to act unselfishly who cannot act 
unselfishly? Retribution can mean nothing on Dr. Ruesch’s theory but the 
restoration of a disturbed equilibrium just for the sake of the equilibrium. 
The method of realizing it is to give pain-demerits to the offender in order 
to counterbalance the pleasure units he has gained by making others suffer. 
Justice cannot be reduced to a hedonistic arithmetic of this kind. 

Frank THILLY. 


CorNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Logic: Part III, The Logical Foundations of Science. By W. E. Jonnson. 
Cambridge, Cambridge University Press (New York, The Macmillan 
Company), 1924.—pp. xxxvi, 192. 

This third volume of the Logic contains eleven chapters, an Introduction, 
and an Appendix. The two most important conceptions, for natural science, 
according to the author, are substance—or, as he prefers to say, “the 
continuant "—and causality. To the elucidation of the latter conception 
part or all of seven chapters (V-XI) contribute, while other subjects treated 
of in this volume are Fact and Law (Chap. I), and The Criteria of Prob- 
lematic Induction (Cha~ II). Possibly as a result of his very endeavor to 
effect a meticulous anai,,sis of the concept of causality this Part of Mr. 
Johnson’s work to some extent lacks order and unity. It is only in the final 
chapter, for instance, that the Temporal and Spatial Relations Involved in 
Causality receive detailed consideration, while chapter eight, entitled the 
Application of Causal Notions to Mind, obviously breaks into and interrupts 
the general course of the exposition. 
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In general, in his interpretation and analysis of conceptions such as ‘ fact’ 
and ‘law’ the author follows the guidance of the supreme logical principles 
laid down in the preceding Parts (cf. this Review, Vol. XXXIV, pp. 79-87), 
And this fact here must serve as a substitute for any detailed account of the 
content of the present volume. Perhaps we may remark in passing, 
however, that whenever, as in this book, induction is regarded simply 
as an inverse process, it follows that, relatively to the ‘middle term’ 
(or, more generally and concretely, to the ‘ universal’), induction can be 
only probable in its results, while on the other hand deduction is assumed 
to give absolute certainty. Now surely all this rests upon a false view of 
both deduction and induction. It makes deduction, for example, consist 
simply in stating as true in a particular case (the conclusion) what has 
already been affirmed to be true universally in the premise: but this is 
superfluous. And it makes induction consist in a mere summation or gen- 
eralization from particular instances (whether counted or weighed). Obvi- 
ously this is a travesty of a real scientific induction such as one of Newton’s, 
or of deduction as an explication, a revelation, of what is implicit in the 
premises,—¢e.g., the discovered exisvence of the planet Neptune. 

There remain, moreover, as subjects for some future investigation, several 
fundamental problems, which Mr. Johnson has raised, at least by implication, 
but which, so far at least, he has left unsolved. For example, (1) what, 
precisely, is the relation of logic to psychology? (2) If mathematics may 
be developed from purely ‘formal’ elements, in entire independence of 
experiential data, how account for its nice adaptation to the ‘ brute facts’ 
of the external world? (3) In his introductory discussion of the relation 
between ‘ mind’ and ‘ body’ Mr. Johnson asserts that “. . . there are critical 
instants when a physical cause occasions a psychical effect which I shall 
term a sensation ; and there are critical instants when a psychical cause which 
I shall term a volition occasions a physical effect” (Pt. III, p. xxvi). 
What is the meaning of the term ‘occasions’ in this passage? 

Until some attempt shall have been made to deal with these and similar 
problems, arising directly out of Mr. Johnson’s ‘ empirical ’ investigations in 
the field of the logic of the sciences, it is plain that there will still be 
wanting an adequate justification of the principles of the work before us. 

H. R. Smart. 


CorNELL UNIVERSITY. 


The following books also have been received: 

Correspondence of Descartes and Constantyn Huygens, 1635-1647. Edited, 
from Manuscripts now in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Formerly in the 
Possession of the Late Harry Wilmot Buxton, F.R.A.S., by Leon Roru. 
New York, Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1926.—pp. Ixxv, 
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Thirteen Epistles of Plato. Introduction, ‘i'ranslation and Notes. By L. A. 
Post. Oxford, Oxford University Press, 1925.—pp. 167. 

Comparative Philosophy. By Paut Masson-Ovurset. With an Introduc- 
tion by F. G. CrooxsHaNK. New York, Harcourt, Brace & Company, 
1926.—pp. 212. 

The Making of the Modern Mind. A Survey of the Intellectual Back- 
ground of the Present Age. By Joun Herman Ranpatt. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1926.—pp. xii, 654. 

Imagination. Mind’s Dominant Power. By BENJAMIN CHRISTOPHER 
Leeminc. New York, The M. H. Schroeder Company, 1926.—pp. xii, 288. 

Natural Laws and Human Hopes. By M. C. Orto. New York, Henry 
Holt and Company, 1926.—pp. viii, 98. 

A Study in Moral Theory. By Joun Lamp. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1926.—pp. xxiv, 328. 

Thobbing. A Seat at the Circus of the Intellect. By HensHaw Warp. 
Indianapolis, The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1926.—pp. 344. 

Humanism. By Curtis W. Reese. Chicago, The Open Court Company, 
1926.—pp. vi, 86. 

The Principles of Physical Optics. An Historical and Philosophical Treat- 
ment. By Ernst Macu. Translated by John S. Anderson and A. F. A. 
Young. New York, E. P. Dutton & Company, 1926.—pp. xii, 324. 

Relativity in Man and Society. By Artuur F. Bentiey. New York, G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, 1926.—pp. xx, 364. 

Religion in the Philosophy of William James. (The Amherst Books.) By 
Juttus Seerye Brxver. Boston, Marshall Jones Company, 1926.—pp. 
xx, 226. 

A History of Ancient and Medieval Philosophy. By Horatio W. Dresser. 
New York, Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1926.—pp. xii, 338. 

Historic Churches of the World. By Rosert B. Lupy. Boston, The Strat- 
ford Company, 1926.—pp. xvi, 326. 

L’'Intelligence. Par B. Bourvon. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1926.—pp. 388. 

Les Névroses dans l’Alcoolisme et l’Alcoolisme comme Maladie “ sui gen- 
eris.” Par Serce Mixuaitorr. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1926.—pp. 180. 

Lettres sur l'art, la philosophie, la religion. Par Nicoras Gocot. Traduit 
du Russe par Marc Semenoff. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1926.—pp. 212. 

La prédiction de l’ Avenir. Nouvelle théorie expérimentale. Par Prerre- 
Eire Cornmurer Paris, Félix Alcan, 1926.—pp. xii, 112. 

Les Aspects de Dieu dans la philosophie de Giordano Bruno. Par EMILE 
Namer. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1926.—pp. 160. 

L’art et la philosophie des Indiens de ’ Amérique du Nord. Par Hartiey 
Burr ALEXANDER. Précédé d’une Préface par A. Van Gennep. Paris, 
Editions Ernest Leroux, 1926.—pp. iv, 118. 

Zur Psychologie der Philosophie und der Philosophen. Von ALEXANDER 
Herzserc. Leipzig, Felix Meiner, 1926.—pp. vi, 247. 
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Die vier Phasen der Philosophie und ihr augenblicklicher Stand. Nebst 
Abhandlungen iiber Plotinus, Thomas von Aquin, Kant, Schopenhauer und 
August Comte. Von Franz Brentano. Mit Einleitung, Anmerkungen 
und Register herausgegeben von Oskar Kraus. Leipzig, Felix Meiner, 
1926.—pp. xviii, 169. 

Philosophisches Tagebuch (Commonplace Book). Von Grorce Berxetey, 
Ubersetzt, Eingeleitet und mit Anmerkungen und Registern versehen yon 
Andreas Hecht. Leipzig, Felix Meiner, 1926.—pp. xvi, 173. 

Der Zusammenbruch der Wissenschaft. Und der Primat der Philosophie, 
Von Huco Dincier. Munich, Verlag Ernst Reinhardt, 1926.—pp. 400. 
Die Idee der Liebe. Leone Ebreo. Zwei Abhandlungen zur Geschichte der 
Philosophie in der Renaissance. Von Heinz Prraum. Tiibingen, J. C. B. 

Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1926.—pp. iv, 157. 






































NOTES. 


THe S1xtH INTERNATIONAL CoNGRESS OF PHILOSOPHY. 


During the four days of the Congress (September 14-17 incl.) five ses- 
sions will be held on each day, four of these being conducted simultaneously 
in the forenoons in the special fields of Metaphysics, Logic and Epistemology, 
Theory of Values, and History of Philosophy. The fifth session, devoted 
to a more general topic and of interest to the public, will be held in the 
afternoon or evening of each day. From four to six speakers will present 
papers at each of the special sessions and it is expected that approximately 
one hundred papers will be presented to the Congress. 

On Monday evening, September 13, there will be an informal smoker, at 
which addresses will be made by President Butler of Columbia University, 
President Lowell of Harvard, and by Professors Hocking, Stuart, and 
Lodge, presiding officers of the three divisions of the American Philosophical 
Association. Reply will be made by Monsieur Lapie, Rector of the Uni- 
versity of Paris. 

Foreign countries will be represented by the following speakers: Great 
Britain by W. D. Ross, F. C. S. Schiller, and J. A. Smith, of Oxford, Miss 
Oakeley, H. Wildon Carr and G. Dawes Hicks, of London, L. J. Russell 
of Bristol, John Burnet of St. Andrews, John Laird of Aberdeen, and Mr. 
Heath of University College, Swansea; France by Messieurs Bouglé, Gilson, 
Lapie, Lévy-Bruhl, and Robin, of the Sorbonne; Germany by Professors 
Bauch of Jena, Becher of Munich, Driesch of Leipzig, Geiger of Goettingen, 
von Glasenapp of Berlin, Hartmann and Scheler of Cologne, Miiller-Freien- 
fels of Berlin, and Oberlehrer Heyde of Stettin; Italy by Professors del 
Vecchio, Enriques, and Tauro of the University of Rome; Poland by Pro- 
fessors Birkenmajer, Kozlowski, Lutoslawski, and Wise; Russia by Pro- 
fessors Ivanowsky, Syrtsov, and Vassiliev; Czecho-Slovakia by Professors 
Kozak and Vorovka; Canada by Professors Brett and Hume, of Toronto; 
Japan by Professor Kuwaki of Tokyo; South Africa by Professor Hoernlé, 
of the University of Witwatersrand; Holland by Professor De Boer of 
Amsterdam ; Switzerland by Professor Wey! of Zurich; Turkey by M. A. 
Ayni Bey of Constantinople; Spain by Professor de los Rios of Granada; 
Belgium by Professor Noel of Louvain; India by Professors Dasgupta and 
Radhakrishnan of Calcutta; Argentina by Professor Alberini. 


Dr. Mattoon Monroe Curtis, Handy Professor of Philosophy at Western 
Reserve University since 1891, retires this summer with the title of Pro- 
fessor Emeritus. He is succeeded by Dr. Jared Sparks Moore, who has 
been connected with the Department of Philosophy since 1907. 
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Dr. James Quinter Holsopple, Instructor in Psychology at Yale University, 
has been appointed Assistant Professor of Psychology at Western Reserve 
University. 

Professor Hans Driesch, of the University of Leipsic, was elected Presj. 
dent of the Society for Psychical Research, of London, for the year 1926, 
Dr. Driesch will also occupy the Karl Schurz chair of Philosophy at the 
University of Wisconsin, for the coming academic year. 

Miss Marjorie S. Harris has been promoted to the rank of Associate Pro. 
fessor of Philosophy at Randolph-Macon Woman’s College. 


Mr. S. McC. Butt, for the past two years Assistant Professor of Phi- 
losophy in the University of North Carolina, has accepted an appointment 
as Associate Professor of Philosophy in the Pennsylvania State College. 


We give below a list of articles in current philosophical periodicals: 


Tue JourNnaL or Pumosopny, XXXIII, 9: E. A. Singer, Jr., Esthetic 
and Rational Ideal, I; Raphael Demos, Possibility and Becoming; Stephen 
C. Pepper, Emergence. 10: John Dewey, Events and the Future; E. A, 
Singer, Jr., Esthetic and the Rational Ideal, II; H. A. Wolfson, Towards an 
Understanding of Spinoza. 11: E. A. Singer, Jr., Esthetic and the Rational 
Ideal, III; Sterling P. Lamprecht, The Twenty-Seventh Annual Meeting of 
the Western Division of the American Philosophical Association; H. R. 
Smart, On Mathematical Logic. 12: Frederick J. Teggart, The Humanistic 
Study of Change in Time; Ray H. Dotterer, Science as Symbol and as De- 
scription; H. E. Cory, The Significance of Artistic Form. 13: Albert G. A. 
Balz, Evolution in Morals or the Evolution of Morals?; Henry Bradford 
Smith, The General Solution of Multiple Implication. 


THe AUSTRALASIAN JOURNAL oF PsycHoLoGy AND Puurosopny, IV, 2: 
J. McKellar Stewart, The Meeting-Point of Psychology and Ethical Theory; 
E. Morris Miller, The Psychologist in Service; Bernard Muscio, A Philos- 
opher in Search of his Soul; L. H. Allen, Psychological Studies, II1I—The 
Hypnosis Scene in the Tempest; R. F. Fortune, The Psychology of Dreams; 
J. G. Cannon, An Enquiry into the Relative Values of the Inventive and 
Selective Forms of Group Tests of Mental Capacity. 


Tue Monist, XXXVI, 2: Harald Héffding, Philosophy in the North in 
the Last Decade; Arthur Leibert, Contemporary Metaphysics in Germany; 
Paul F. Linke, The Present Status of Logic and Epistemology in Germany; 
Albert Gorland, Concerning the Most Recent German Publications on the 
History of Philosophy and Its Methodology; Hans Driesch, The Present 
Status of the Philosophy of Nature in Germany; Max Dessoir, 7Esthetics 
and the Philosophy of Art in Contemporary Germany; S. Bovensiepen, Main 
Tendencies in Contemporary Legal and Political Philosophy in Germany; 
H. H. Price, A Realistic View of Illusion and Error. 
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Tue Journat or Reticion, VI, 3: G. A. Coe, What Constitutes a Scien- 
tific Interpretation of Religion? Scientific Explanation and Personal 
Values; Ellsworth Faris, Scientific Explanation and Social Interests; A. 
Eustace Haydon, Scientific Explanation and the Fundamental Facts of Reli- 
gion; Edgar S. Brightman, The Limitations of Scientific Explanation; 
Harold R. Willoughby, The Study of Early Christianity during the Last 
Quarter-Century; J. M. Powis Smith, Archeology and the Old Testament 
during the First Quarter of the Twentieth Century. 


Tue Harvarp THEOLOGICAL Review, XIX, 2: Maurice Goguel, Recent 
French Discussion of the Historical Existence of Jesus Christ; E. F. Scott, 
The New Criticism of the Gospels; B. H. Streeter, The Washington Manu- 
script of the Gospels; Kirsopp Lake and R. P. Casey, The Text of the De 
Virginitate of Athanasius; G. L. Marriott, The Messalians; and the Dis- 
covery of their Ascetic Book. 


Tue AMERICAN JoURNAL oF Psycuotocy, XXXVII, 3: R. C. Young, 
Binaural vs. Monaural Sensibility of the Human Ear to Small Differences in 
Frequency; C. A. Dickinson, Experience and Visual Perception; P. C. 
Young, An Experimental Study of Mental and Physical Functions in the 
Normal and Hypnotic States: Additional Results; H. F. Verwoerd, A 
Method for the Experimental Production of the Emotions; F. H. Lund, The 
Criteria of Confidence; F. R. Bichowsky, The Mechanism of Consciousness ; 
The Percept Arc; M. J. Zigler and K. M. Northup, The Tactual Perception 
of Form; C. J. Worden and E. L. Flynn, The Effect of Color and Arrange- 
ment on the Apparent Size and Weight of a Package; L. T. Morgan, Some 
Characteristics of the Work-Curve with Short Working Units; C. D. Hig- 
ginson, The Place of Ocular Movements in Stroboscopic Perception; J. L. 
Holmes, Reaction Time to Photometrically Equal Colored Light Stimuli; 
H. S. Liddell, A Laboratory for Study of Conditioned Motor Reflexes. 


PsycHo.ocicaL Review, XXX, 3: Raymond Dodge, Theories of Inhibi- 
tion, II; Leonard Carmichael, Sir Charles Bell: A Contribution to the His- 
tory of Physiological Psychology; Joseph Peterson, Local Signs as Orienta- 
tion Tendencies; E. B. Skaggs, The Concept of Retroactive Inhibition. 


Tue BrarnisH JourNAL or Psycnotocy, XVI, 4, General Section: H. Ban- 
ister, Three Experiments on the Localization of Tones; H. L. Hartridge, 
R. J. Lythgoe and W. V. Matthews, The Effects on Vision of Replacing 
Continuous by Flickering Illumination; A. H. H. Fraser, Chain Instincts in 
Lambing Sheep; A. B. Dale, Group Tests in Reasoning Ability; F. Aveling, 
The Psychology of Conation and Volition; W. V. Bingham, Personality and 
Vocation. A Note on Effects of Introversion on Dominant Interests. 


PsycHoLocicaAL BuLLetin, XXIII, 5: General Reviews and Summaries. 
6: Proceedings of the Fifth Annual Meeting of the Western Psychological 
Association. 
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Journat or Expertmentat Psycuovocy, IX, 3: Elmer Culler, Studies ig 7 
Psychometric Theory: XI, The Effect of Practice on the Distribution of 7 
Judgments. XII, On the T-Method: A Procedure for Finding the Trend 
of Any Series of Numbers; Hulsey Cason, Specific Serial Learning; A P 
Study of Backward Association; Glenn D. Higginson, Apparent Visual 
Movement and the Gestalt. I, Nine Observations which Stand Against 
Wertheimer’s Cortical Theory. II, The Effect upon Visual Movement of 
Colored Stimulus Objects; P. R. Farnsworth, A Modification of the Lipps. 
Meyer Law; H. S. Langfeld, Princeton Psychological Laboratory. 


Revue Purosopnigue, LI, 5-6: E. Goblot, Exercices logiques sur les 
jugements de valeur; P. Villey, La place de Montaigne dans le mouvement 
philosophique; J. Grenier, Trois penseurs italiens: Aliotta, Rensi, Mana. 
corda; P. Guillawme, Les origines du vocabulaire philosophique; L. Cellerier, 
Les éléments de la vie affective (fin.). 


BULLETIN DE LA Société FRANCAISE DE PHiILosopHi£E, XXV, 2-3: M. J, 
Barusi (et al.), Saint Jean de la Croix et le Probléme de la valeur noétique 
de l’expérience mystique. 


PHILOSOPHISCHE MONATSHEFTE DER Kant-Stupren, II, 1-2: Rudolf 
Lehmann, Das doppelte Ziel der Erziehung ; Hans V aihinger, Die Philosophie 
in der Schule; Konrad Eilers, Philosophie und Schule; Victor Henry, 
Bildungstypen. 3-4: Hans Rust, Der gegenwartige Streit um die Mystik; 
Bernhard Jansen, Die Bedeutung der Scholastik fiir die Metaphysik; Ernst 
Simon, Die weltanschauliche Lage des modernen Judentums; Salomo Birn- 
baum, Die ostjiidische Weltanschauung. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PsycHoLtocir, LXXXXIX, 3-4: K. Biihler, Die “ Neue 
Psychologie ” Koffkas; O. Selz, Zur Psychologie der Gegenwart; D. u. R. 
Katz, Verhalten eines Kindes bei Behinderung eines Armes; H. Bocksch u 
St. Krauss, Bunte Farben in bunter Beleuchtung; A. Prandtl, Die Helligkeit 
schrafherter Flachen; O. Kroh, Vergleichende Untersuchungen zur Psy- 
chologie der optischen Wahrnehmungsvorgange ; /. W. Gétz, Experimentelle 
Untersuchungen zum Problem der Sehgréssenkonstanz beim Haushuhn. 


Locos, IX, 1: U. Saffiotti, Criteri di prevedibilita degli eventi psychici; N. 
Abbagnano, L’idealismo inglese contemporaneo; U. Redand, L’infinito mate 
matico; A. Aliotta, L’irrazionalismo contemporaneo. 





